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What Displays Do for Public Utilities 


A Discussion of the Results That Can Be Expected When the 


Windows Are Used to Their Full Extent 
By S. C. RIESER, 
Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo., Chairman, A. G. A. Committee on Gas Display 


INCE window displays have become 
S a regular part of the business equip- 
ment of public utility companies, the 
display managers are frequently asked 
whether the added expense pays and if 


window displays really can make any dif- 
ference. 

“What do you go to all that trouble 
for?” is the question. And the inquisitor 
usually goes on: “I can’t see why a gas 
company (or whatever the public utility 
may be) should spend its money for dis- 


plays. There are just so many people 
and they will use just so much gas.... 
and what can you possibly gain by the 
expense of elaborate window trimming ?” 

That, generally, is the form the ques- 
tions take. I hear them often, and I 
am sure that the display managers of 
other public utilities have the same ex- 
perience. 

The first and immediate answer to 
such questions is: If window displays 
did not pay, they would not be used by 
public utility companies. Simple, isn’t it? 
But some folks seem to think that the 
gas company, the electric company, and 
all the test have money to squander. 
They haven’t. If window displays failed 
to produce, if their value could not be 
demonstrated, they would have been dis- 
carded long ago, for public utilities usu- 
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ally have to operate on too small a margin 
to indulge in any profitless fancies. 

In the public utility field window dis- 
plays do pay. The concrete experiences 
of the Laclede Company and dozens of 
others could be cited to prove this point. 
But, as a matter of fact, the value of 
window displays for public utility com- 
panies does not have to be proven. We 
long ago passed the point where there 
was any doubt about the matter. The 
important thing is to analyze how win- 
dow displays can be put to work for a 
company like the Laclede to ascertain 
what to do with the window displays and 
what to expect from them for the public 
utility. 

There are two fundamental and 
primary uses to which the windows of a 
public utility company can be put. One 
is to sell merchandise; the other is to 
build good will. 

Under the first classification two things 
are meant by the term “merchandise.” 
The term must be understood to mean 
the appliances and accessories, the mer- 
chandise proper. Also it must be under- 
stood to mean the essential service or 
commodity of the cémpany—gas, elec- 
tricity, communication, transportation, 
etc. 
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Selling appliances, from hot water 
heaters to electric fans, is like selling any 
other kind of similar merchandise. The 
display problems of the public utility 
with respect to appliances are no differ- 
ent from the display problems of any 
merchant. 

As a matter of fact the public utility 
is actually a retailer in competition with 
every other retailer of the same or simi- 
lar articles. The least that the public 
utility can do is to display its wares with 
equal attractiveness. If it expects to out- 
do its competitors in sales, it must outdo 
them in merchandising skill. 

The utility, however, has a tremendous 
advantage over other retailers of house- 
hold appliances. And that is this: Every 
time a gas appliance is sold it means an 
additional consumption of gas, and every 
time an electric device is sold it means an 
additional and more or less continuous 
use of electricity. 

Hence, the value of attractive and 
compelling window displays is two-fold 
for the public utility. Windows which 


Introducing the New Gas Range With Kitchen Heater to the St. Louis Public. 
ange Was Covered Three Days Prior to the Arrival of the New Range 


terest in the Range Another 
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sell merchandise make one immediate 
profit for the company and at the same 
time they increase the demand for the 
company’s service. 

The sale of appliances is sure to result 
in an increased sale of the company’s 
service. Windows which display apple 
ances attractively and “sellingly” pay for 
themselves immediately. The best part 


of their use is that they keep on paying 
increased | 


for themselves by earning 
revenue. 

It is a relatively easy matter to plan 
windows which display merciiandise ef 
fectively. Window displays which sell 
the service, or the basic commodity, of 
the company are not so easy. How can 
you display gas, or electricity, or tele 
phone service? 

The problem does not appear to be 
easy to solve, nor is it. Much patient 
and imaginative thinking must be ap 
plied to the task. Some companies have 
used successfully window displays de 
picting the industries of a community 
which are served by the utility company. 


New 
Naar 


To Create Advance In- 


A Card Told of the Unveiling 
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The Display as It Looked After the Unveiling. A Mechanical Baby Was Placed in the Crib. The Baby 
Kicked Its Feet and Rolled Its Eyes 


Such displays serve the triple purpose of 
patting each represented industry on the 


back, of suggesting similar arrange- 
ments with other factories, and of creat- 
ing favorable attention on the part of the 
public. 

Besides tangible and measurable re- 
turns in the immediate sale of merchan- 
dise and the subsequent and continuous 
sale of service which results from win- 
dow displays on appliances and equip- 
ment, there is another type of benefit 
which may be derived by public utilities 
from an intelligent and artistic use of 
another type of display. 

This brings us now to that intangible, 
often abused and frequently misunder- 
stood term “good will.” Much is done 
in the name of good will because other 
and better justification is lacking, and 
the term is made the objective of a great 
deal of merely clever effort. 

If the task in hand is properly under- 
stood, if the end in view is clear cut and 
certain, and if the manner of reaching 
that end is carefully worked out, then 
good will really can be created and made 
to do incalculable service for the public 
utility. 


Just how to design a series of window 
displays to build good will is a problem 
which is usually determined by local con- 
ditions. We feel that our own windows, 
which told the story of man’s depend- 
ence on fire and of how gas supplied that 
need, were of considerable value in link- 
ing us up with the community. The dis- 
plays which followed, showing high spots 
in the mutual history of the community 
and the company, materially strength- 
ened and added to the good will which 
exists but which we are cultivating 
nevertheless, for no public service cor- 
poration can have too many friends. 

The job of planning window displays 
which will develop good will depends on 
local conditions and must be worked out 
accordingly. But the uses to which good 
will displays can be put are universally 
about the same. The objectives are con- 
stant. It is merely the routes to the goal 
which vary. 

The objectives of good will window 
displays are many. In the first place, 
such displays should put a human aspect 
on the public service corporation. Such 
displays can be used to show the public 
that the company is human after all, that 
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it is a part of the community, that it de- 
pends on the community for its exis- 
tence, and that it, therefore, is just as 
anxious to please as any other institution 
from the smallest store up. Good will 
window displays can go far toward mak- 
ing the public utility a vital and esteemed 
part of the community. 

Any means by which the public serv- 
ice corporation wins and _ cultivates 
friends is beneficial in various ways. A 
company that is known for its fairness 
and for its importance to the community 
cannot be harassed easily. Good will is 
a great bulwark against this sort of thing. 


Good will makes adverse legislation 
more difficult of enactment. By making 
the aims, the ideals and the service of the 
company known to the general public, 
all effort toward the development of 
good will tends to stifle the suspicion and 
distrust which invariably exists in the 
mass mind as it views large and strange 
forces. 

Then there is another and often more 
definite benefit resulting from the cre- 
ation of good will. I am referring now 
to the necessity, from time to time, of 
selling a company’s securities to the gen- 


Another Laclede Window That Was Very Popular. 


eral public in order to raise funds neces- 
sary for the expansion of the company’s 
facilities. Window displays which have 
paved the way by telling the story of the 
company’s service make the job easier, 
That this should be so is obvious, for 
such window displays have already done 
the preliminary work. 

In addition to the creation of public 
confidence in the company’s affairs, win- 
dow displays can be used during a secuti- 
ties campaign to push the sale of the 
issue just as they might push the sale of 
the commodities in which the company 
deals. 

Going back and concluding, I should 
like to point out again that the two fun- 
damental and primary uses to which the 
window displays of a public utility can 
be put are: (1) to sell merchandise, and 
(2) to build good will. 

From the former, benefits occur in 
two ways. In the first place, the sale of 


merchandise in the shape of various ap- 
pliances is stimulated. The retail depart- 


ment of the public utility benefits just as 
privately-owned retail stores benefit from 
good window displays. In the second 
place, the revenue of the utility from its 


(Continued on page 233.) 


It Is Interesting to Note How the Various Props 


and the Figure Were Arranged to give the Window a Unified Appearance. 
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American Practice in the Gas Industry 


A Glimpse of Our Industry from the Eyes of a European Visitor 
By RAGNAR BLOMQUIST, Stockholm, Sweden 











formation between 





that the European 

gas men have 
shown so little in- 
terest in the Ameri- 
ican gas industry in 
the past. The reason 
for this is to be found 
most particularly in 
the fact that the 
American gas works 
have been principally 


[' is noteworthy ™= - 


many. 


Editor’s Note 


Mr. Blomquist, who was a visitor at 
American Gas Association Headquar- 
ters on his recent trip to the United 
States to study the practices of the 
American gas industry, has written this 
article describing his impressions. It 
is interesting not only because it comes 
from a prominent European gas man, 
but also because it gives us a chance 
to see ourselves as another sees us. The 
article has been translated from “Das 
Gas und Wasserfach”, published in Ger- 


technical gas men and 
others, and the amount 
of research and inves- 
tigation work that is 
being done in all lines. 

The focal point of 
the common efforts of 
the American gas men 
is represented by the 
A. G. A. (The Amer- 
ican Gas Association). 








concerned with the 
manufacture of carburetted water gas 
while the European gas works have been 
more concerned with the manufacture of 
coal gas. Furthermore, another reason 
may also be the fact that in the United 
States natural gas is used to some extent. 
However, during the past few years 
the Americans have found it advanta- 
geous on general economic grounds to 
take up the manufacture of coal gas toa 
certain degree. This movement has been 
particularly accentuated by the technical 
developments that have taken place in 
the coke industry. Now many gas plants 
have been enlarged by the addition of 
coal gas installations or have been re- 
built with such installations. Then, again, 
at the present time a large quantity of 
gas is being manufactured in America as 
a by-product of the coke oven plant. 
But many gas works and gas com- 
panies in America have a special interest 
for the European gas man, not so much 
Maybe in the manufacture of the gas, as 
in the methods that are used in its dis- 
tribution, sale and the advertising. The 
most interesting and important matter 
is the relations between the gas com- 
panies in America and the public and 
the city and state officials. Another 
characteristic of the American gas indus- 
try that is worthy of mention here is the 
teady exchange of experiences and in- 


This association is 
partly an association of gas companies 
and partly an association of individual 
members of gas companies’ organiza- 
tions. It also is an association of com- 
panies that make gas appliances and that 
build and erect gas works equipment. 


CENTRALIZATION 


Due to the fact that the gas companies 
pay substantial dues to the Association, 
the financial conditions of the latter are 
good. Means are therefore available for 
protecting the interests of the gas in- 
dustry in all fields, and particularly are 
they available for carrying out technical 
and economic experiments and investiga- 
tions and for collecting the experiences 
of gas men in the manufacture, distribu- 
tion and use of the gas. This centraliza- 
tion of effort appears to me to be of very 
great significance, and of greater ad- 
vantage than the plan of working that 
is used in England, for example, where 
there exist different associations and or- 
ganizations covering the various special 
fields and phases of the gas industry, 
such as the Institution of Gas Engineers 
for technical problems, and the Commer- 
cial Gas Association for advertising and 
publicity work and the sale of gas and 
gas appliances. The actual work of the 
American Gas Association is carried out 
by a large number of special committees 
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Window Featured During the Recent Customer Ownership Drive of the St. Joseph, Mo., Railway, Light, 


Heat and Power Company. 


There Is a More Sympathetic Understanding and Interest Among Customer 


Stockholders for the Task of the Gas Company Than Among Those Who Are Not Stockholders 


with a total membership of four hundred. 

The results of the work of these com- 
mittees are found in comprehensive and 
valuable reports. The booklet, for ex- 
ample, entitled “Gas in the Baking In- 
dustry” is a work which is of importance 
both from a theoretical and practical 
standpoint, and is a standard handbook 
on this use of gas. It could not have 
been possible except for the concerted and 
unselfish efforts of the different gas men 
who worked on it, and is an example of 
cooperative effort which is not met with 
on this side of the ocean. 

Furthermore, at the present time a 
large laboratory is in the course of con- 
struction which will serve to standardize 
the testing of gas appliances. etc. 

The work that is being done by the 
American Gas Association is worth while 
the serious consideration and study of 
European gas men. The simplest way in 
which European gas men can make use of 
these researches and investigations is to 
become members of the American Gas 
Association, which includes among its 
membership European gas men. The 
publication of complete extracts of the 
reports of the various committees of the 
American Gas Association in the cur- 
rent European trade papers in the gas 
fields will also be of value in this connec- 
tion. It must be the duty of these re- 


ports to call attention of the European 
gas men to the work being done in the 
United States, and even if this work per- 
tains particularly to American conditions, 
nevertheless there are often many points 
of information to be found in them which 
are of value to the European gas man. 

By far the greater part of the Amer- 
ican gas works belong to private com- 
panies; only a few of them belong to the 
municipality. The following tabulation 
shows the relation between the two forms 
of ownership in the United States. 


Companies Municipal 

Ownership 

Number of gas works 915 5 

Number of gas meters 9 million 153,00 
Number of inhabitants in 

districts served 44 million 800,00 
Sale of gas in millions of 

cubic meters 15,000 170 


Municipal operation of public utilities 
is looked upon with disfavor in the 
United States and is considered to Bt 


unsuitable and unwise, and for this 
reason various large companies own and 
operate gas works and electric power 
stations, street railways, railroads and the 
other public service enterprises. 

It is evident that the status of the gas 
works as a private company makes for 
great freedom in commercial activity and 
in the operation of the plants and other 
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properties which is not enjoyed by the 
European gas works which are owned and 
operated by the municipalities. In the 
sale of coke and other by-products, which 
is important from the economic stand- 
point and which is carried out in the 
open market under decided competitive 
conditions, as well as in the commercial 
battle that rages between gas and other 
competitive fuels, the gas works in Amer- 
ica have developed business enterprise 
ina very highly specialized degree, whose 
counterpart is not to be found in the 
same degree in the electric power plants, 
the street railways and the other public 
utility organizations. The rules and regu- 
lations with which the state governments 
surround the management and operation 
of public utilities are more of a hindrance 
to the gas companies than to the other 
public service industries. Although the 
form of management of the municipally- 
owned gas works on this side of the ocean 
is superior to that of the publicly-owned 
gas works in America, nevertheless as 
far as the freedom of commercial ac- 
tivity and the actual practical working- 
out of the system of management and op- 
eration are concerned there is a consider- 
able advantage enjoyed by the American 
gas works. 

The rates which the public utilities are 
allowed to charge for their service is 
fixed by law and there are special govern- 











With Gas—the Use of Gas for Industrial 
Desirable in the Eyes of the American 
Gas Man 


Making Air-gas Ratio Tests at the Laboratory of 
the American Gas Association in Cleveland 


mental commissions which are appointed 
to look after this matter and also to watch 
over the operation of the companies. The 
price of gas is accordingly fixed by these 
commissions. In this connection it must 
be mentioned that the stockholders en- 
joy a good return on the moneys that 
they have invested in these companies. 
In order that these commissions may be 
able to obtain a proper idea of the effi- 
ciency with which these plants operate 
and so as to be able to obtain a compara- 
tive idea of the costs of operation and 
the results obtained in the different plants, 
they have collected considerable compre- 
hensive statistical data, which are in such 
form that the columns are headed with 
the different items of expense incurred 
in the operation of a gas works, and in 
this manner the costs are properly dis- 
tributed. It is understandable that this 
sort of an arrangement is of very great 
importance to the gas works, for in this 
way it is very easy to obtain a comparison 
of operations in its own plant with those 
in other plants. 


In determination of the proper rates 
for gas, commissions lay great stress on 
the way in which the particular gas com- 
pany concerned has been giving service 


to its customers. Hence, importance is 
placed on the manner in which the gas 
enterprises make it easy for the cus- 
tomer to secure appliances of good qual- 
ity, on how quickly the companies give 
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service to the customers whose appara- 
tus may not be working properly, etc., 
and in general on the way in which the 
company takes pains to render what the 
Americans call “good service.” Accord- 
ing to the American idea any gas com- 
pany that uses means to please its cus- 
tomers will benefit therefrom. In a pub- 
lic utility company, as, for example, a 
gas works, such service is considered the 
duty of the company, on the fulfillment 
of which the municipal and state author- 
ities lay great stress, and which they con- 
sider in fixing the rates at which service 
should be charged. The gas companies 
for this reason pay particular attention 
to this phase of the gas business, and they 
accordingly try to secure the good will 
of their customers in every possible way. 

Hence, a large part of the advertising 
which is done by the gas companies has 
for its purpose the gaining of publicity 
for its work and also the teaching of the 
customers that the gas industry is always 
ready to be at their service. In order 


further to tie up the interests of the cus- 
tomers with those of the gas industry, 
within the last few years a movement has 
been under way to secure stockholders 
among the general public, the customers 


of the gas companies. It is of course to 
be expected that there will be a more 
sympathetic understanding and interest 
among the customer-stockholders for the 
task of the gas company than among those 
customers who are not stockholders. The 
goal has been that the customer should 
own as many of the securities of the gas 
company as will net him in dividends an 
amount which is equal to his gas bill. 


INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 


It is especially in the industrial gas field 
that the gas companies require a sufficient 
degree of freedom of commercial activity. 
The principal consumption of gas at the 
present time is in the home for cooking 
purposes. The use of gas for industrial 
purposes is still sporadic in Europe and 
of comparatively little significance. In 
the United States it is calculated that ap- 


proximately three-quarters of the gas 
manufactured is consumed for domestic 
purposes and one-quarter for industrial 
purposes. This means that the prepon- 
derately greater proportion of gas cop. 
sumers are small customers, and that 
these customers are generally carried at 
a loss by the gas companies or, at any rate, 
represent a much lower gain than what 
corresponds to the gas that is sold to large 
industrial customers. It is, therefore, 
desirable that gas find more use in indus. © 
try. From the investigations which have 
been carried out in several cities and 
towns in the United States, it has been 
concluded that gas has obtained in the 
past considerably less industrial business 
than it can secure in the future. It has 
also been said that in the future three. 
quarters of the gas production will be 
used by the large industrial customers 
and one-quarter by the small domestic 
customers. Although this is at the pres- 
ent time merely a hope of the gas in- 
dustry, nevertheless it is clear that gas 
as a source of heat has a very large field 
in the community served by it. That it 
will be necessary to work very hard, and 
at that the work is of great interest, and 
to spend much money before this goal can 
be reached is self-understandable. But 
the pioneer work as well as the costs must 
be borne by the gas companies, for in the 
United States there is no private mant- 
facturer of gas appliances who has 
thought it worthwhile to bear the costs 
of such an undertaking. Hence, the gas 
companies will have to rely upon them 
selves if industries or other large con 
sumers of heat are to be won for the gas 
industry. For this purpose it is neces 
sary to have not only well-qualified and 
expert engineers but also a sales person- 
nel which knows how to go about the 
sale of gas for industrial purposes. In 
addition, vision is necessary as well as 
a firmly resolved purpose, in order to 
risk money for the construction and test- 
ing of industrial apparatus, in order to 
be able in this manner to reach a useful 


(Continued on page 246 ) 





A New Gas Engineering Department In One of 
America’s Great Universities 


By E. B. 


LUCE 


Educational Director, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore 





HE Johns 
[sot Uni- 

versity, lo- 
cated at Baltimore, 
is leading research, 
jearning and serv- 
ice into a new field 
by establishing the 
first Gas Engineer- 
ing Department in 
an American uni- 
versity. This un- 
dertaking is unique 
in being the first 
Gas Engineering 
Department in an 
American univer- 
sity and also in the support which the in- 
dustry itself is giving. 

This new department at Hopkins, fos- 
tered in the beginning by a small group 
of interested and forward-looking men in 
the Southern Gas Association, has now 
become national, perhaps international, in 
scope and importance. 

The Johns Hopkins University, from 
the date of its establishment fifty years 
ago, has been a center for research. 

In this new department some of the re- 
search work in gas engineering is being 
fostered and supported by the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York City, 
the Iroquois Gas Corporation, the Roch- 
ester Gas and Electric Corporation and 
the Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore. 

A few years ago, to encourage re- 
search in the gas field at Hopkins, mem- 
bers of the gas industry furnished funds 
for the building of a four hundred pound 
experimental retort and auxiliary appara- 
tus. This equipment was used by Hut- 
ton and Thomas in 1920 for studying the 
distribution of sulphur during the car- 
bonization of coal. 
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The Entrance to Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. Gilman = = the Chemistry Building 
re Shown. 


After the estab- 
lishment of this 
new department in 
1924, underthe 
direction of Dr. 
Wilbert J. Huff, 
Professor of Gas 
Engineering, some 
attention was di- 
rected toward the 
origin of carbon 
disulphide. This is 
a compound of 
much importance 
to the gas industry 
and research has 
shown that it is 
possible to carbonize the same high sul- 
phur coal so that carbon disulphide can 
be produced or not at will. This has dis- 
proved the generally accepted theory that 
carbon disulphide is produced by the in- 
teraction of hydrogen sulphide and red 
hot coke. It also explains the variation 
in the production of carbon disulphide, 
noted by Hutton and Thomas, and throws 
a new light on the behavior of the coal 
sulphur in coking. 

In connection with this research it was 
necessary to devise new chemical methods 
for the determination of carbon disul- 
phide in small gas volumes. A report of 
findings was made last April to the Gas 
and Fuel Section of the American Chemi- 
cal Society. Those interested to receive 
further information may get it direct 
from Dr. Huff at the Johns Hopkins 
University. Thus the researches at Hop- 
kins have already given information of 
interest to the gas business. Who can 
predict what revelations will follow the 
united support which the leaders in the 
gas industry are now giving to work of 
this character ? 

The university has assumed two du- 
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The 400-Pound Experimental Retort and Auxiliary 

Apparatus Used by Hutton and Thomas in 1920 to 

Study the Distribution of Sulphur During the Car- 
bonization of Coal 


ties in the establishment of its Gas Engi- 


neering Department. One is service to 
the gas business through research and ad- 
vice; the other is the preparation of gas 
engineers for responsible places in the gas 
industry. When any business links its 
destinies with the resources for study and 
research of a great university, it is taking 
a sure course for progress. With the in- 
terest in research already manifested and 
the progressive attitude toward research 
that prevails in this university as demon- 
strated by notable achievements in engi- 
neering, medicine, science, and econom- 
ics, the gas industry may put its faith in 
Hopkins to push forward the frontiers 
of present knowledge and develop the 
processes of gas manufacture along eco- 
nomic and progressive lines. 

The work in gas engineering during 
the first year consisted largely of research 
and in organizing for the future with 
some class instruction. During the sec- 
ond year an increasing demand for in- 
struction has developed. Fifteen young 
men, from New Hampshire to Alabama, 


have enrolled in the day course and 
twenty-six in the night course. This op- 
portunity for undergraduate, graduate 
and extension course instruction, the only 
one of its kind in America of which the 
writer is aware, is open to students from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
Northern to the Southern boundaries of 
the country; also to students from for- 
eign countries. Some of the leading gas 
companies of both North and South are 
now interested in the opportunities and 
achievements in gas engineering at Hop- 
kins, some especially in the research 
work, others in students whom they are 
partially supporting through scholarships, 
Those companies giving scholarships are 
as follows: 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore 
The C. H. Geist Company 
The Washington Gas Light Company .... 
The Tampa Gas Company 
The Mobile Gas Company 
The Southern Gas and Power Corporation 1 

No business or enterprise can long 
thrive and prosper apart from alert, well- 
trained and _ intelligent personalities, 
Progressive gas companies in the United 
States will probably grasp quickly the 
opportunities now available at Hopkins 
and so seek to obtain further advantages 
by sending promising young men to 
study at the source of this new move- 
ment, in many cases sustaining this work 
through the aid of company scholar- 
ships. 

It is hoped that other gas companies 
and individuals, who have prospered 
through connections with the gas busi- 
ness, will grasp the importance and sig- 
nificance of this new endeavor in relation 
to the future progress and development 
of the business, and will sustain it 
through foundation gifts and thereby 
identify their names as benefactors of 
the university and the industry. Such 
benefactions to this pioneering movement 
will reflect great honor upon the donors. 

The undergraduate course consists of 
four years, the first two of which are de- 
voted chiefly to fundamental and cul 
tural courses such as English, drawing, 
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Mechanical Engineering Building and Power Plant at Johns Hopkins in Which the Work in Gas 
Engineering Is Located 


mathematics, physics and chemistry. In 
the third and fourth years these are com- 
bined with professional studies in gas 
engineering, fuel and gas analysis, and 
by-product recovery, together with re- 
lated courses dealing with mechanical en- 
gineering and the elements of electrical 


engineering. Particular emphasis is given 
general principles, intensive study of spe- 
cial applications being assigned to the 


graduate years. Professional courses 
given cover such topics as elements of gas 
engineering, industrial fuels, solvent re- 
covery, refractories, gas manufacture 
and distribution. 

The research problems are based upon 
the fundamental chemistry and physics of 








General View of Alumni Memorial Dormitory at 
Johns Hopkins 


existing and proposed gas making proc- 
esses, the distribution and utilization of 
gas and the recovery and purification of 
by-products. 

The gas by-products laboratory of this 
university is probably the only com- 
plete plant of its kind in America. It 
includes besides the four hundred pound 
retort previously mentioned, a hydraulic 
main, condensers, tar extractor, scrub- 
bers, purifier, tar and ammonia tanks, and 
a gas holder; also meters, calorimeters 
and complete equipment for the examina- 
tion and analysis of fuel, gas and by- 
products. 

The contemplated changes at Hopkins, 
so much discussed in the press at present, 
will in no way affect the status of enter- 
ing students or the permanency of the re- 
search work in gas engineering. Any 
change proposed should only increase the 
value of the Gas Engineering Depart- 
ment to the gas industry. 

The degree given by the Johns Hop- 
kins University for the four-year under- 
graduate course is the Bachelor of Engi- 
neering. 

Students having the proper preparation 
and interest should be able to complete 
the requirements for the Master’s Degree 
in two and the Doctor’s Degree in three 
additional years. 
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C. H. Tenney Nominated 
as Director of C. of C. 


Charles H. Tenney 


HE annual meeting of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States of America 
held this year at Washington, D. C., May 10 
to 13, will be of more than ordinary interest 
to public utility men. Colonel Charles H. 
Tenney, for more than a quarter of a century 
a national figure in the public utility industry, 
has been proposed for election to the board 
of directors of the national Chamber of Com- 
merce. He would represent the First Elec- 
tion District (New England). 

Colonel Tenney’s name, originally proposed 
by the Springfield, Mass., Chamber of Com- 
merce, promptly received the endorsement of 
the Massachusetts State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Connecticut State Chamber of 
Commerce, numerous city chambers and trade 
associations. The American Gas Association 
and the National Electric Light Association 
have enthusiastically endorsed Colonel Ten- 
ney’s candidacy. 

Indeed, the public utility industry may well 
take pride in offering to the nation’s business 
the services of one of its leaders—one whose 
well-rounded business experience and previ- 
ous service qualify him excellently for a place 
among the directors of the national Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Colonel Tenney is chairman of the board 
of directors of Charles H. Tenney & Company 
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and also chairman of the board of directors 
of a score of other public utility companies, 
Although still in his fifties, he has been a 
directing force in public utility activites for 
more than twenty-five years. Because of his 
understanding of the public utility—of its 
value, its importance, its needs—he would 
bring to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America a viewpoint of 
great value in the deliberations of that national 
body. 

Colonel Tenney, in addition to his public 
utility interests, is also concerned in banking, 
manufacturing, merchandising, hotel opera- 
tion. The diversity and extent of his business 
interests have of necessity given him a national 
viewpoint towards business—certainly a valy- 
able asset to a director of the national Cham- 
ber. His service on boards and committees 
of national scope and his military service haye 
enabled him to understand the relation of one 
industry with another, of one section of the 
country with other sections. 

During the war Colonel Tenney was Chief 
of Finance of the Ordnance Department, served 
overseas at Tours and Paris, continued in 
active service until June, 1919. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal. 
He is now District Chief of the Boston Ord- 
nance District—which includes Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
Eastern Massachusetts. Under his direction 
the industries of this section have been or- 
ganized for immediate production of mili- 
tary supplies in case of need. 

A man youthful in energy, mature in judg- 
ment, of wide business experience, with an 
understanding of and experience in national 
affairs, with a splendid record of unselfish 
public service—Colonel Tenney is excellently 
qualified to serve the business of the nation 
as one of the directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America. 


COOPERATION ASKED BY 
AMERICAN LEGION 


THE AMERICAN LEGION is asking that em- 
ployers cooperate with their employees who 
are members of the Legion in order that at 
least 25,000 will be able to attend the ninth 
annual convention in Paris, September, 1927. 
Cooperation is asked because the average 
length of vacations is two weeks, and the trip 
to Paris will take at least four weeks. Co 
operation can be given in these ways: Grant- 
ing extra time to those employees who wish 
to go with the “Second A. E. F.,” or permit- 
ing employees to forego their vacations in 
1926 to take the accumulated time in 1927. 

It is expected that 25,000 Legionnaires will 
undertake this pilgrimage, which has_ been 
endorsed by President Coolidge and the French 
Government. 





Iu Memoriam 
Conrad F. Freeman, Allegheny Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Charles G. M. Thomas, Consolidated Gas Company, New York, N.Y. 








We All Do Better When 


We All Use the Slogan 


“You Can Do It Better” 


By JOHN F. WEEDON, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 


a N September, 1921, 
The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke 

Company, of Chica- 
go, invited the public, 
through advertise- 
ments in the daily pa- 
pers, to submit sug- 
gestions for a slogan 
suitable to the gas in- 
dustry. A series of 
prizes was offered, 
ranging from one hundred dollars to two 
dollars, for the best phrase, or short 
sentence that would adequately sum- 
marize all the advantages to be obtained 
from the use of gas in shops and fac- 
tories. 

One of the reasons that prompted this 
request for a slogan was the inadequacy 
of the word “fuel” as applied to gas. The 
mental visualization of the word “fuel” 
to the average individual is something in 
bulk, involving transportation, storage 
space, investment, expense of handling, 
a big percentage of waste, and a residu- 
um of dust, dirt, and ashes. 

Gas has none of these disadvantages. 
It is a fabricated article, automatically 
delivered at the point of combustion, in 
any quantity at this time, in any place. It 
is concentrated heat, without waste, un- 
der instant control, ready for immediate 
use by a turn of the wrist, and leaving 
no useless residue to be cleaned up and 
carted away. It was these, and other 
considerations, which led to the sugges- 
tion that the industry needed some phrase 
that would raise gas from the low level 
of crude fuels and put it in a class by 
itself, where it properly belongs. 

As a result of the advertisements and 
publicity given to this matter seven 
thousand and eighty-five slogans were 
submitted for consideration. The adver- 
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John F. Weedon 


tisements were printed in Chicago papers 
only and afterwards copied in some trade 
journals, but there was nothing local as 
to the points of origin of the replies re- 
ceived. Slogans were sent from 44 dif- 
ferent states, some from Canada, one 
from the Canal Zone, and one from Bar- 
celona, Spain. Slogans were received 
from 21 towns in California, 30 towns in 
Indiana, 31 in Iowa, 29 in Michigan, 38 
in Wisconsin, three in Arizona, four in 
Florida and 75 in Illinois (outside of 
Chicago). 

The only states not contributing to this 
contest were Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota and Idaho. 

The above facts are mentioned to es- 
tablish two things: First, that the con- 
sideration of the proposition was not in 
any sense local. It received attention and 
consideration from 44 out of 48 states in 
the Union; second, the extraordinarily 
large number of slogans submitted, while 
it made a pile of work for the committee 
whose business it was to sort out and 
select the best of them, also gave them a 
very wide field from which to make a 
selection. 

Many of the slogans submitted were 
duplicates, of course, and the number of 
people all over the country who incor- 
porated their convictions in the phrase, 
“Gas takes the ‘dust’ out of Industry” 
was really remarkable. It did not quite 
contain all the meaning which was de- 
sired, but it is not a bad idea, and one 
well worth remembering. 

The slogans were submitted to a com- 
mittee of men well versed in the art of 
advertising, and most of whom had pre- 
vious experience in the matter of select- 
ing successful slogans. The sentence 
finally chosen was, You can do it better 
with gas. 

Several sentences conveying the same 
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O eliminate any uncertainty in the layman’s mind it might 

be well to use a drawing of a gas holder in connection 
with the slogan. The holder is the most unmistakable and 
easily recognized symbol of the gas industry. 


the public on the idea that 
they can “Do It Better 
With Gas.” 

Conviction is largely a 
matter of repetition, and 
the value of a slogan de- 
pends on the number of 
times it has been pre- 
sented to the public and 





the amount of money 





idea, but not so happily worded, were also 
considered, and it took some time to de- 
cide the respective merits of “You Will 
Do It Better With Gas” and those of 
“You Can Do It Better With Gas.” 

The latter was finally adopted and 
steps were taken at once to make the 
public acquainted with it. It was used 
on bill-boards, in advertisements, and on 
fences. It very quickly “caught on.” 

Column conductors and variety actors 
found great possibilities in it and still do. 
No doubt they have done a great deal 
towards “spreading the gospel,” getting a 
little fun out of it besides. 

The publicity for this slogan began in 
January, 1922, and it was found to be so 
successful in arousing an intelligent in- 
terest on the part of the public that when 
the American Gas Association met at 
Atlantic City in October of that year, the 
Association and any or all of its member 
companies were invited to adopt the 
same slogan. 

By that time it had been found wise, 
in some instances, to supplement the 
slogan with a prefix “If it’s done with 
heat” which gives a little more definite 
aim and direction to the slogan itself. 

The American Gas _ Association 
promptly adopted the slogan, and it has 
appeared on practically all of its litera- 
ture ever since. A great many other 
companies also accepted it, “as is.”” There 
has consequently been thousands of dol- 
lars spent on giving publicity to this par- 
ticular sentence, hundreds of times as 
much money as has been spent on any 
other one sentence, calculated to “sell” 


that has been put behind 
to push it. Of all gas company slogans, 
“You Can Do It Better With Gas” is pre- 
eminent in both these respects. 

Some companies use this slogan with 
certain alterations or amendments; other 
companies have something entirely dif- 
ferent. It would be a great gain to the 
industry as a whole if all companies used 
the same slogan, as nearly alike typo- 
graphically as possible. 

Where such a large number of people 
are concerned, as would represent the in- 
dividual preference of all the companies, 
it would be practically impossible to settle 
on some wording which would be unani- 
mously accepted, and no one denies the 
right of every man, or company, to ex- 
press himself, or itself, in his or its par- 
ticular way, but it is always a generous 
act of a minority to give way graciously 
to the majority. 

Perhaps there are better slogans for 
the purpose than the one now most gen- 
erally used. No claim is being set forth 
that it is the best possible phrase for the 
purpose, but it is claimed that it is the 
one which has been advertised most gen- 
erally, and any company that adopts it 
acquires an asset in the fact that it has, 
so to speak, been broken in to do the 
work required, and that, too, at a very 
considerable cost. 

Other industries have adopted na- 
tionally used slogans to advantage. Paint 
manufacturers, for instance, use the 
words “Save the surface.” This is now 
recognized the country over as a fe 
minder to paint. It would be less valu- 
able and less well known if certain paint 
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manufacturers had preferred to express 
the argument in some other words. 

Some years ago the National Biscuit 
Company created a national demand by 
masquerading a sentence under the guise 
of a coined word, “Uneeda” Biscuit. In 
some sections of the country biscuits are 
known as “crackers,” and biscuit deal- 
ers in those sections might have pre- 
ferred something on the order of “U- 
wantacracker.” But what would have 
been the result on the travelling public? 
Confused by the conflicting suggestions 
of the roadside signs, the traveller from 
coast to coast would be in a divided state 
of mind as to whether he wanted a bis- 
cuit or needed a cracker and would prob- 
ably have compromised on buying a 
sandwich, thereby losing a sale for the 
biscuit industry and lowering their rate 
of profit. 

Nothing is any more convincing to the 
public as to the merits of any merchan- 
dise than a whole-hearted, spontaneous, 
and universal expression on the part of 


every person dealing in that merchandise, 
reduced to one common denominator, 





and told in precisely the same way and in 
the same words. It seems, therefore, that 
the gas company slogan “You Can Do It 
Better With Gas” would gain greater 
value if‘ every company would use those 
words in exactly that way. 

This is no attempt to start a contro- 
versy as to whether this sentence, or 
some other, is preferable for the purpose. 
But the facts are that it was chosen after 
considerable discussion by competent 
people from seven thousand similar sen- 
tences. The readiness with which it “took 
hold” with the newspaper writers, variety 
actors, and the public generally indicates 
that this arrangement of words comes 
trippingly from the tongue and combines 
an appeal to the imagination with that 
peculiar quality of diction that lightens a 
line, and leavens the lumpishness which 
so often mars a sentence not so well 
articulated. 

Many people have expressed regret 
that the word “best” had not been se- 
lected to take the place of “better.” This 
objection, however, could never have 
come from a fully-qualified advertising 
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man, or indeed any “word painter’ or 
expert in the use of words. 

The word “best” is the most boastful, 
bombastic, braggadocio word in the vo- 
cabulary of an advertising man. It is a 
typical Falstaff among words, and a dis- 
cerning public punctured its hide years 
ago. It belongs to an age when all ad- 
vertising was superlative and silk-lined 
sentences sold shoddy goods. 


“BETTER” IS BETTER 


Then again it is not acceptable in this 
connection from a sound, syllabic, sense. 
Try this on your hissery—‘“Best with 
Gas,” and compare it with the sound of 
“Better with Gas.” 

The word “best” is fixed and immov- 
able. “Better” is progressive. We are 


too far away from perfection in any walk 
of life to apply properly the word “best”’ 
to anything. And to the man who claims 
you can do it best with any other source 
of heat, we can still reply, You Can Do 
It Better with Gas.” “Best” can go no 


farther, but “better” never tires. 

“Better” is many times more convinc- 
ing than “best.” “Best” also connotes 
many competitors. Gas has no competi- 
tors in its own field; it is better than all 
the others. 

But whether we agree on any analytical 
digest of the significance of this sentence 
or not, it would obviously be to the ad- 
vantage of the gas industry all over the 
country to make our slogan national, 
couched in the same words and used in 
the same manner. 

Perhaps some active advertising person 
will work out a scheme whereby we 
can all use logotypes in our newspaper 
advertising and pamphlets, with sufficient 
diversity of size and style to meet a va- 
riety of requirements and still retain an 
unmistakable family resemblance. 

Owing to the fact that so many people 
now use the word “gas” in reference to 
gasoline, it might be well to incorporate 
a light line drawing of a gas holder, the 
most unmistakable and easily recognized 
symbol of the gas industry. 
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APPOINTMENTS MADE AT 
JOHNS HOPKINS 


THe DEPARTMENT OF GAS ENGINEERING at 
Johns Hopkins University announces the ap- 
pointments of Lloyd Logan to be a Research 
Associate in Gas Engineering, and Dr. Oscar 
W. Lusby to be Research Assistant in Gas 
Engineering. 

Mr. Logan has been connected with the 
Research Division of the Koppers Company 
Laboratories for a number of years and has 
done work at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Columbia University, Massachusetts Instj- 
tute of Technology and the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow, Scotland and other educa- 
tional institutions. He also had extensive 
and varied industrial experience before join- 
ing the Koppers organization. 

Dr. Lusby has just completed his graduate 
work at Johns Hopkins University and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from that university 
on February 22nd, 1926. He is a graduate 
of Randolph Macon College, Ashland, Vir- 
ginia, from which institution he received an 
A.B. degree in 1922. 


ADVERTISING VALUE 











The Advertising Value of Gas Fuel Is Brought out 
by the Western Electric Company. Users of Gas 
Should Take Pride in the Fact That Our 

Helps Make Others. The Caption at the Side of 
the Holder Reads: “This is the Plant That Made 
the Gas That Heated the Lead That Formed the 
Mold That Made the Shell That Enclosed the 
Receiver on the = that Western Electric 

uilt” 





Elimination of Phenol-Bearing Wastes in the 
Gas Industry* 


By RALPH L. BROWN, Organic Chemist, Pittsburgh Experiment Station, U. S. Bureau of Mines 


HE general 
71 subject of 
disposal of 
wastes from gas 
plants was well re- 
viewed and ade- 
quately discussed 
by L. J. Willien* 
in 1920, and the 
mechanical treat- 
ment of wastes has 
been further dis- 
cussed in subse- 
quent reports of 
the American Gas 
Association. The 
injurious effects of 
gas plant wastes on 
the living matter of 
streams, particu- 
larly fish, have been 
studied and reported on by Shelford,? 
Wells,? Forbes and Richardson,* Frank- 
land and Sylvester,> Blyth® and others, 
and details of these papers need no re- 
iteration. The considerations of this brief 
paper shall therefore be limited primarily 
to the phenol in the aqueous wastes from 
gas plants, and their disposal. 
Practically, the most important source 
of phenol-bearing wastes in the gas in- 
dustry is the aqueous condensate from 
the distillation of coal, technically known 
as “weak liquor.”” In the normal course 
of operation and until recently, the phe- 
nols (including all homologues and the 
poly-hydroxybenzenes, in addition to 
carbolic acid) were present universally 
in the effluent ammonia still-waste liquor. 
There are two other possible sources 
of phenol-bearing waters that exist in the 
case of by-product coke plants. One of 


——_—___— 

a. Published with approval of the Director, U. S. 
Bureat’ of Mines. 

*On a special report as Chairman, 1920, A. G. A. 


Committee on Waste Disposal. 
* Shelford, V. E. Bull. Illinois State Lab. of Nat. 
History, vol. XI, March 1917, pp. 381-412. 
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these is the final 
cooler water which, 
having come in 
contact with the 
gas ahead of the 
light-oil scrubbers, 
may contain some 
phenols. The 
amount is probably 
small. Practical 
measures in elimi- 
nating the dis- 
charge of this wa- 
ter intostreams 
have taken the 
form (1) of circu- 
lating the water 
and using a cooling 
system when neces- 
sary, and (2) of 
using the water for 
quenching coke. The other possible 
source is the wash water coming from 
the benzol-refining plant. The problem 
presented by the latter is apparently 
small, as judged from the proceedings 
of the conference of State Health De- 
partments and By-Product Coke Manu- 
facturers of the Ohio River Water Shed, 
held at Pittsburgh, Pa., April 14, 1924. 

As the waste liquor from the ammonia 
stills is the principal and most trouble- 
some waste to dispose of, it is the one 
that is considered in this review of proc- 
esses. 

The composition of this still waste va- 
ries rather widely for reasons which in- 
elude the character of the coal, of the 
equipment used and the manner of opera- 
tion of the plants. Frankland and Syl- 
vester® have reported this analysis: 


Brown 


* Wells, Bull. Illinois State Lab. of Nat. His- 
tory, vol. XIII, Sept. 1918, Article II. 

4Forbes, E. B., and Richardson, R. E. Bull. Illi- 
nois State Lab. of Nat. History, vol. XIII, 1919, 
Article VI. 

5 Frankland, P. F., and Sylvester, H. J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., vol. 26, 1907, p. 231. 
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ANALYSES OF STILL WASTE 

AND SYLVESTER) 

Parts per 
Constituent 100,000 
Solids in suspension 175.4 
Solids in solution 2765.2 
Free and fixed NH, 12.8 
Albumenoid NH, 14.16 
Total N, in addition 56.75 
Tar bases as N 4.0 
153.8 
46.8 
140.1 
875.4 


Thiocyanides SCN 
Thiosulphates 
Phenols 

Combined chlorine 


K6nig’ reported for the still waste he 


analyzed the following: 
Constituent 

Total solids 

Calcium sulfide 

Calcium sulfate 

Calcium thiocyanide 

Calcium thiosulfate 

Lime 

Phenols 

Other solids 


Grams per liter 

20.453 
2.563 
0.563 
2.328 
1.09 
6.44 
0.608 
6.805 


In America, ammonia still waste will 
contain from 0.45 to 2.5 grams of phenols 
per liter, up to 1.0 grams of SCN, and 
up to 10.0 grams of chlorine in the form 
of CaCl,. The calcium content will run 


up to about 10.0 grams while there will 


be traces of ammonia, sulfides, pyridines, 
sulfates, iron, thiosulfates, free lime, etc. 
The highest concentrations are found 
where still waste is used for making up 
the milk of lime to be fed to the “fixed 
leg” of the ammonia stills. While the 
volume is thus cut down from the usual 
20 gallons per ton of coal, the concentra- 
tion of the material in solution cor- 
respondingly goes up. The average 
phenol content of ammonia still waste is 
from 1 to 1% grams per liter. 
OBJECTIONS TO PHENOL IN STREAMS 
The harmfulness of still waste in 
aquatic life, in addition to the toxicity of 
its constituents due principally to the 
phenols and the thiocyanate, arises also 
from the consumption of oxygen dis- 
solved in the water which is essential to 


* Blyth, A. W., Poisons, Their Effects and Detec- 
tion, 1 pt. ed. 1906. 

™From Coal Tar and Ammonia, by George Lunge, 
5th ed. 1916, p. 1492. 

8 Proceedings of Conference of State Health De- 
partments and By-Product Coke Manufacturers of 
Ohio River watershed relating to the disposal of 
wastes containing phenol and other tar acids from 
the coke industry. April 14, 1924, p. 25. 

®See reference 1. 
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aquatic life and to the natural self-puri- 
fication of the streams. 

The other objection to minute traces 
of phenol in water entering streams used 
as city water supply, as often stated, is 
that when the water is chlorinated it gives 
a taste to the water. Many widely vary- 
ing statements* have been made relative 
to these concentrations. Through his 
familiarity with the tests and the care 
with which they were carried out, the 
results obtained in the Koppers Com- 
pany’s laboratory are accepted by the 
writer as closely approaching the facts, 
These were given in full in Appendix F 
of the American Gas Association report 
of 1920. It was found that one part 
of the still-waste phenols in 75 millions 
could not be tasted either before or after 
chlorination, while one part in 50 mil- 
lion when chlorinated could be tasted by 
most people. That one part of still waste 
in one million of water can be tasted if 
not chlorinated was found doubtful. 


PURIFICATION NECESSARY 

In considering the release of still wastes 
there would seem to be two cases: In 
one, regard need only be given to aquatic 
life, as for example, when the stream is 
large, possesses its normal oxygen con- 
tent, and does not serve as water supply 
for a considerable distance from the point 
of discharge into the stream. In this 
case it should be sufficient to reduce the 
concentration of the phenolic bodies in 
the liquor to the point at which fish and 
other aquatic life are not appreciably 
affected. With a near normal dissolved 
oxygen content of the water and even a 
fairly healthful condition of the stream 
from a biological viewpoint, the traces 
of phenols, thiocyanates, etc., would soon 
be destroyed by oxidation. The effluent 
from ordinary sewage-disposal plants is 
infinitely more objectionable and obnoxi- 
ous in character than the effluent of a 
still-waste purification system, and is 
turned into streams for nature to complete 
the purification, once it has reached the 
non-putrifying state. Still-waste unputi- 
fied or purified is not of a putrifying 
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type, and when released into streams after 
successful purification in any system con- 
tains nothing in concentrations that can 
be seriously objectionable save in taste. 
The traces of phenols from which an 
objectionable taste arises on chlorination 
are soon eliminated through oxidation 
at the hands of natural agencies in the 
stream. In this connection, J. W. Ellms,® 
engineer of Water Purification of the 
Cleveland Water Department, has stated 
“We have put as much as 0.2 of a part 
per million in Lake (Erie) water, and 
we have let it stand for 48 hours and it 
was gone.” 

In the second case in which the point 
of discharge is near the point of intake 
to a city water system and where the 
sequence of the two points cannot be 
changed, then the degree of purification 
must necessarily be high, and will vary 
with the degree of dilution and oxidation 
taking place up to the moment of re- 
moval of the water from the stream. 

Methods for eliminating the phenol 
from the still waste fall naturally into 
two classes. The first class includes all 
those processes for treatment of and the 
expedients for the disposal of still waste 
as it has in the past been discharged from 
the stills themselves, and the second class 
includes all methods based on the idea of 
treating the weak liquor for phenol re- 
moval before it enters the ammonia stills. 

Unfortunately, practically all of the 
research and development efforts of this 
and other countries until recently has been 
directed towards the first class. Recent- 
ly, both abroad and in America, efforts 
have been largely confined to processes 
based on the idea of removing the phenol 
from the “weak liquor” before it enters 
the stills. The latter idea is entirely 
sound and has much to recommend it. 
The process embodying it promises so 
well, that except for special conditions 
and places it will probably come to be 
widely used. 

In the review which follows, the dif- 


———— 

* Radcliffe, British Patent No. 16,924, 1908. See 
also U. S. Patent 1,473,750, by F. W. Wagner, Nov. 
823. 59th Annual Report of the Alkali Inspector, 
92. Gas Journal 163, 255-8 (1923). 
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ferent expedients at disposal and the 
processes for purifying still waste under 
class one will be considered and briefly 
for the reasons just given. 

The disposal of waste by its introduc- 
tion into flues and its evaporation by hot 
flue gases’® is an expedient, and partial 
evaporation’® cannot give a complete re- 
moval of phenols without offering seri- 
ous practical difficulties. 

Another expedient which at present 
is the most common practical means em- 
ployed in the disposal of still waste is 
the use of the waste in quenching coke. 


COKE QUENCHING 


Still waste is disposed of in quenching 
coke; in fact, in a direct recovery ammo- 
nia plant the quenching needs are greatly 
in excess of the contaminated wastes pro- 
duced. In the indirect process the con- 
taminated waters, depending on operating 
practice, may be equal or in excess of 
water needed for quenching. The ad- 
vantages of the practice are that it works 
a very sufficient raison d’etre until devel- 
opments in process warrant its replace- 
ment. 

The disadvantages which render it an 
expedient are several. In the use of still 
waste in quenching coke there results 
some destruction of phenols, but these to 
a considerable extent are vaporized into 
the air. In thinly enough populated dis- 
tricts there may be no objection on the 
part of the public to the practice. How- 
ever, the odors can be detected at a dis- 
tance of several miles and are not pleas- 
ant. Other disadvantages are to be found 
in the odor and stains in the quenched 
coke, which has been found to interfere 
with its sale largely when sold for domes- 
tic fuel and is a handicap upon the mer- 
chant plant. The calcium chloride and 
phenol content are reported® by Mar- 
quard and others to be decidedly corro- 
sive to the quenching and nearby equip- 
ment. The cost from corrosion alone 
is estimated to be between 1 and 1.5 cents 
per ton of coal carbonized. This is in 
addition to operating costs and other 
charges. 

The practice of quenching coke with 
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still wastes is regarded by its largest user 
as a “commercial failure” despite its 
technical success. It is therefore an ex- 
pedient. 
RECOVERY 

The question of recovery of phenols 
from still waste has not received serious 
consideration in America because their 
low concentration and the inevitable loss 
of solvent in an extraction process, for 
example, renders the idea economically 
unsound. 

DESTRUCTION 

The alternative to recovery is destruc- 
tion, but from the standpoint of costs and 
of the character of the resulting liquors, 
its accomplishment by chemical reagents 
does not warrant consideration, and the 
conversion into chemical derivatives may 
be dismissed for this and other reasons. 


REDUCTION 
Most all processes of class one are 
ultimately based on destruction by oxida- 
tion. The one exception is that proposed 


by Wagner," in which reduction of the 


phenols is to be effected by hydrogen, 
coke-oven or natural gas, and a catalyst, 
preferably copper. It would seem that 
the process and its reactions must yet be 
demonstrated. 
OXIDATION BY OZONE 

The use of ozone has been proposed by 
Leggett’? as a means of purifying still- 
waste liquor, following coagulation sedi- 
mentation and the removal of the sedi- 
ment. 

HYPOCHLORITE 

Durand'* has reported the use of 
Javelle water to reduce the toxicity of 
still waste (phenol, HSCN, and H,S) 
to the fish life of the Marne. 

BONE BLACK 

The use of bone black has been pro- 
posed by C. A. Basore'* for removing 

“U.S. Patent 1,428,618, 1920. 

2U. S. Patent 1,341,913, 1920. 

1% Durand, Purification of waste water from coke 
plants: L’Eau, v. 16, 1923, p. 115. 

“U. S. Patent, 1,323,239; British Patent 139,168 
(The Koppers Co.). 

BU. S. Patent 
(The Koppers Co.). 


%U. S. Patent 1,323,256; 
(The Koppers Co.) 1920. 


1,323,251; British Patent 139,159 


British Patent 152,356 
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phenol from still waste. From 8 to 15 
parts of bone black is required per 100 
parts of still waste. The effluent is rel- 
atively free from phenols and color and 
its SCN has been reduced. The bone 
black is then revivified by being passed 
through a re-charring furnace in which 
it reaches a temperature of approximately 
1100 deg. F. Partial recovery of the 
phenols may be effected by condensing the 
vapors from the bone black in the furnace 
or they may be burned by drawing them 
into the furnace. An occasional treat- 
ment of the bone black with dilute acid, 
preferably hydrochloric, is necessary to 
prevent the accumulation of lime and cal- 
cium carbonate. This process has been 
tested on the semi-commercial scale over 
a period covering the greater part of two 
summers. The results obtained were 
satisfactory, and excepting the natural 
losses in handling, the charcoal remained 
active throughout the entire experimental 
period. The equipment, labor, and han- 
dling of material involved in a large scale 
plant are items that would weigh against 
this process. 


LIGNITES 

The use of lignite has been proposed 
by Davis and Semenow” as a material 
for the removal of phenol from still 
waste. It has been found that 15 parts 
of lignite will remove a large percentage 
of the phenol from 100 parts of still 
waste, if the latter is allowed to trickle 
through a filter in which the lignite is 
used as a filtering medium. This pro- 
cess has also been tested on a large ex- 
perimental scale as well as on a laboratory 
scale. It has also been found that under 
proper conditions the lignite will revivify 
itself and can be re-used. However, this 
revivification requires a period of about 
three weeks, and the number of times 
revivification can be secured is apparently 
limited and the possibilities of revivifica- 
tion in a practical way are not great. On 
the other hand, in regions where a supply 
can be cheaply obtained lignite does offer 
a means of still-waste purification and the 
once used lignite can be used for fuel. 

(Continued on page 240.) 





The Class for Deaf Mutes Conducted by Miss Lovell. 


The Interpreter Is on the Stage at the Right 


Home Service That Is a Service to the Home 


A Class That Helps Deaf Mutes in Their Homemaking Efforts 


é By MISS MAE LOVELL, 
Director Home Service Division, Consolidated Gas Company of New York 


NE of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Home Service activi- 
ties of the Consolidated Gas Com- 


O 


pany is the class for deaf mutes held 
every Wednesday night in the Home 
Service auditorium. The auditorium at 
Sith Street district office is a really 


beautiful room, seating 200 people. At 
the side, with curtained archways be- 
tween are the office and reception room 
of the division. These rooms are very 
tastefully fitted up and by their layout 
and furnishing say, it seems to us at 
least, “You are Welcome” plainer than 
words could convey. 

The stage setting is a really modern 
kitchen, not just a lot of appliances and 
furniture assembled for sales purposes. 
Only one feature differs from what you 
find in a really home kitchen. This is a 
rather unique scheme of setting the gas 
range. The range is set up on rollers, so 
that it can be swung around to give the 
audience a chance to see into the oven 
when something is baking, broiling or 
roasting. This is found to be a very 
desirable thing to do. Every class shows 
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their appreciation, and when the range 
is swung around the setting back into 
a comfortable position of everyone in the 
audience is quite noticeable, showing that 
they were trying to see the inside of the 
oven. 

It has developed that the deaf people 
are never considered in the usual effort 
to encourage home cooking. Radio talks 
and demonstrations where talking is the 
principal means of instruction are not 
for deaf people. It is true that all of 
them can read and do read. But a real 
demonstration always carries more con- 
viction than just the printed word. 

It is for these reasons that I am giving 
each Wednesday night at 7:30, a lecture 
demonstration to the deaf mutes of New 
York City. That these people appreciate 
an opportunity to get some instruction in 
home economics may be best proved per- 
haps by the fact that the worst of weather 
does not interfere with them attending 
these lectures. On Wednesday, February 
10, the night of the heavy snow storm in 
New York City when all transportation 
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Another View of the Class for Deaf Mutes. These 
People Need Home Service, for They Too Like Home 
Life and All That It eans 


lines were in confusion, the lecture was 
well attended. 

I am far from being a deaf mute and 
have always had complete use of my voice, 
and have never had occasion to learn the 
sign language. The lectures have been 
carried on for three months and it is 
really surprising to me how many signs 
I am now able to use instead of words. 
Every time I use one of the signs the 
audience clearly shows its appreciation. 
The sign language is based generally on 
natural reactions, for instance, the sign 
for “hot” is made by any child when it 
puts a piece of hot potato in its mouth. 
We all make the sign for “cold” when we 
shiver just a little. Any farmer would 
recognize the sign for “milk.” And so 
it goes with the many word signs. 

Moving picture actors use lots of regu- 
lar word signs when told to register. 
Many, but not all of the deaf people read 
lips, but to read lips readily the reader 
must know the speaker rather well and 
must know something about the subject 
under discussion. For instance, we all 
read lips of actors in a moving picture, 
but that is because the action tells us 
what the actor should say. If we ex- 
pected the actor to say “I love you,” but 
he said, “I want to smoke,” I doubt if 
we would read it. So it is with my deaf 
people. 

I furnish each one a sheet of recipes 
and designate very carefully, from time 


to time, the recipe of the food I am pre- 
paring. I also have someone in the class 
to interpret anything I cannot make the 
majority understand. I find the inter. 
preting less necessary as time goes on, 
When I say “vinegar,” for instance, some 
of the people read my lips, but some do 
not. Then the circus begins. Some make 
signs of excitement and all begin a most 
frantic waving of hands. Those who 
read the lips try to show the others how 
to say the word “vinegar” in the sign 
language. 

Most of us write a fairly legible hand 
but none of us form our letters just alike, 
So with the sign language. There is in- 
dividuality in sign making which is won- 
derful, curious, or amusing. When I am 
able to say a word with my hands, every- 
body is happy and the sign for happiness 
is universal. We all recognize it. 

If you want to spend a most interest- 
ing evening, visit the Home Service divi- 
sion of the Consolidated Gas Company 
at 212 W 57th St., the next Wednesday 
that you are in New York. 

It is quite possible that there are 30 
or 40 mute ladies, as well as their hus- 
bands in your own town, who are inter- 
ested in keeping a home and raising a 
family, who would appreciate a special- 
ized effort on the part of your own Home 
Service division to help them. 


Mary E. Dillon Made 


President of Company 


ISS MARY E. DILLON, twenty-two 

years ago “office boy,” has been elected 
president of the Brooklyn Borough Gas Com- 
pany, succeeding Frank T MHulswitt who 
resigned March 10. This.election makes Miss 
Dillon one of the few women heads of large 
corporations in the country. 

Two other women were elected officers of 
the company. They are Miss Helen S. Steers, 
who was made treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary, and Miss Mary Armstrong, secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 

Three men were made officers at the quar- 
terly meeting of the board of directors. 
Richard Schaddelee, president of the United 
Light and Power Company, and William 
Chamberlain were elected vice-presidents, and 
L. H. Heinke, assistant secretary and assis- 
tant treasurer. 





“By the Associated Press” 


A Radio Talk That Tells of an Organization That 


Renders a Vital Service to All 


By EDWARD McKERNON, Superintendent of the Eastern Division of the Associated Press 


OU, of course, 
saw in tne 
morning pa- 


pers that the first 
news story ever to 
be transmitted 
across the Atlantic 
Ocean by wireless 
telephone was re- 
ceived by the As- 
sociated Press in 
New York from 
its office in Lon- 
don yesterday. This 
is the latest devel- 
opment in the swift 
transmission of 
news dating back 
to the time when 
catrier pigeons 
were used. Just 50 
years ago a tre- 
mendous sensation 
was created when 
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“By Associated Press” Is a Phrase That All of Us 
Recognize. Here Are a Few of the Gas Stories That 
This Organization Has Handled 


In 1812, the story 
goes, the Commis- 
sioner of Patents 
at Washington re- 
signed, explaining 
that everything had 
been invented that 
could be invented 
and he did not pro- 
pose to hold a sine- 
cure. 

It is safe to say 
that there is one 
very wealthy and 
generous man who 
is satisfied’ that 
verbal communica- 
tion across the At- 
lantic was not pos- 
sible until now. 
This gentleman 
sometime ago asked 
the Associated 
Press to send out a 


in Boston the hu- 

man voice was carried by telephone 
across the room. Yesterday there were 
verbal exchanges over a distance of 3300 
miles, and the thing was accepted rather 
casually. Indeed, there is already joking 
about it. One newspaper man said to- 
day that the first real news by telephone 
from Europe was received in the pre- 
liminary exchanges when the talker on 
the other side said it was not raining in 
London. A friend took the trouble to 
telephone me today that when New York 
asked for London yesterday a sleepy 
voice replied, “Line busy.” I don’t be- 
lieve these stories, nor expect you to, but 
they indicate that we have come to be- 
lieve that almost nothing is impossible. 


— 
Broadcast over station WJZ, N. Y., March 8, 1926. 
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news story saying 
that he had several million dollars to give 
away and asking the advice of newspaper 
readers as to how this could be done to 
the best advantage. We told him we 
would be delighted to send out the glad 
tidings and thought we could promise 
him prompt returns. That night we put 
the story on our wires at New York and 
soon it was racing around the world. 
The response was as generous as the 
invitation. When I arrived at my office 
the next morning, I found on my desk a 
telegram from an “early bird” milkman 
in the Middle West who wanted a more 
definite address for the philanthropist 
and also a new milk-wagon. Then the 
deluge ! 
Advice to our friend came from every 
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oF ES 
The Associated Press Helps Make Rapid and Uni- 
versal Distribution of News Possible 

state and territory in the Union, from the 
deepest recesses of China, from the 
banks of the Nile, from a farmer in 
South Africa, a sergeant in the Bulgarian 
army, and from a goat herder in Judea 
who wished a chance to study law. Ad- 
vice came by telegraph, telephone, cable, 
wireless, and through the mails. The last 
I knew of the matter he had received 
some 183,000 replies and they were still 
arriving at the rate of 5000 a day. The 
philanthropist had sought seclusion in his 
country home, whither we sent a reporter 
to get his reaction on his experiment. We 
got it. He intimated plainly that the only 
thing the Associated Press could do for 
him would be to send out one more story 
saying he did not want any more advice. 

You have seen the line “By The Asso- 
ciated Press” or the abbreviation “AP” 
at the head of news stories. Back of that 
line is a silent army of 80,000 men and 
women, contributing anonymously to the 
daily news report; a telegraph system 
that, extended in a single circuit, would 
reach almost five times around the earth 
at its circumference ; the use, under lease, 
of telephone wires that, if joined, would 
stretch, say, from New York across the 


United States, across the Pacific, across 
Siberia and to Leningrad and part way 
back again ; and an expenditure estimated 
at $47.50 a minute, day, night, Sundays 
and_ holidays. 

The Associated Press is not a money- 
making institution. Under its charter it 
cannot sell news nor make a profit. It is 
a cooperative organization operated much 
like a club. Membership is by election, 
There are more than 100 members rep- 
resenting the ownership of an equal num- 
ber of daily newspapers. 

The purpose of the Association is to 
exchange news among the members and 
to gather jointly such news as the mem- 
bers cannot gather to advantage indi- 
vidually, as, for example, foreign news. 
To this report each member .contributes 
such of his local news as may be of in- 
terest to the other members. In districts 
where there are no member newspapers, 
the organization has its own representa- 
tives. It operates on a cost basis, the 


members being assessed proportionately 


to meet the expense. 

The membership represents all shades 
of opinion—religious, political, and social 
—and so of necessity the news report is 
neutral. Accordingly, the Associated 
Press has no politics, never expresses an 
opinion, nor comments on the news. 

Now you will readily understand that 
an attempt to exchange news among 1200 
newspapers would end in chaos unless 
there were a medium. This medium is 
the staff of the Associated Press, a dis- 
tinct organization, with its general man- 
ager, other executives, editors, operators, 
reporters, and clerical force. 

It would be impossible to give yow 
more than a very general idea of the 
elaborate and delicately adjusted system, 
mechanical and human, that has been 
worked out in order to make it possible 
to gather, sort, revise and distribute 
hundreds of thousands of words daily 
with almost incredible swiftness. The 
editors read and edit more news matter 
in seven hours than you read, perhaps, if 
two weeks. They are trained to quick 
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decisions and never to become excited, 
no matter how exciting the news. The 
operators are highly skilled experts who, 
jn sending, use a code that frequently ex- 
presses five words in one. The receiving 
operators, however, must copy the matter 
on their typewriters in plain language as 
it appears in the newspapers. They are 
capable of sending or receiving as high as 
20,000 words as a day’s work. Our 
Morse or manually operated circuits are 
in many cases paralleled by automatic 
printer circuits equipped with machines 
that, stationed in newspaper offices and 
without a human hand to guide them, copy 
the report at a rate of 60 words a minute. 

What is involved in the quick handling 
of news may be suggested if I tell you 
that on the night of a presidential elec- 
tion we gather and tabulate the returns, 
representing at the last election 30,000,000 
votes, in a few hours. During these 
hours we employ an election staff of 
50,000 men and spend a quarter of a 
million dollars. But in order to give you 
the result in your morning paper or be- 
fore, that the government will announce 
formally four months later, we have to 
spend one whole year in preparation— 
in setting up and shaking down the elec- 
tion machine that so far never has failed 
to function 100 per cent. You may re- 
call that it once was widely heralded that 
Mr. Hughes had been elected president. 
The AP never said so and its figures 
never indicated that result. 

The Associated Press staff is housed 
in all great cities of the world. In the 
United States there are 75 such offices 
connected with each other and with the 
member newspapers by the system of 
wires to which I have referred. There 
are bureaus in the foreign capitals manned 
by Americans. In some cases foreigners 
are employed as reporters and to these, 
sometimes unfamiliar with American ex- 
pressions, we are occasionally indebted 
for one of the laughs that make life worth 
living. 

When the late President Roosevelt was 
coming out of Africa after his famous 
hunting trip, he was given a reception by 


the American colony at Khartoum, where 
we were represented by a newly engaged 
English newspaper man. He was in- 
structed to report the reception. It seems 
that when Mr. Roosevelt arrived the 
Americans greeted him with the then 
popular American cry: “What’s the mat- 
ter with Teddy? He’s all right.” This 
was music to the ears of the Colonel, but 
it was all Greek to the English correspon- 
dent. However, he determined to re- 
port the incident but in a dignified man- 
ner and in good King’s English. Ac- 
cordingly he cabled us as follows: “As 
Colonel Roosevelt approached, the mem- 
bers of the American colony, as with 
one accord, lifted their hats and ex- 
claimed: “Is there anything wrong with 
Colonel Roosevelt? No, he is in good 
health.” 

And we have our tragic moments, too. 
Our wire system that spreads like a net 
over the country is divided into 165 dis- 
tinct circuits in order to meet regional 
news requirements. For each wire there 
is an editor who controls the news on 
that circuit. But there is one word that 
has right of way over all circuits. It 
is the word “flash.” Ordinarily the news 
is typewritten and so passes from one 
wire to another to be re-sent, but when 
at any point an editor or operator cries 
“flash,” every operator within hearing 
stops what he is sending and quickly 
transmits this word. The receiving op- 
erator in the next office, hearing the word, 
knows that momentous news has broken 
and in turn calls out “flash” to the other 
operators in his room, who relay it on 
their circuits. Then for a fraction of a 
second the wires are stilled as the opera- 
tors listen for the next brief verbal mes- 
sage to be similarly picked up and hur- 
ried along. And no matter what the 
news, the operators must hear and send 
steady as a clock. 

Who of us will ever forget that fate- 
ful day, May 7, 1915? I can close my 
eyes and live it over again. I can hear 
the monotonous hum of the wires busy 
with the routine news of the day. In 
the news room resounds the click, click, 
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of the battle front. 
a cry of “flash.” 


Suddenly there is 
Instantly it occupies 
the wires! A breathless pause! And 
again the voice: “Lusitania sunk.” The 
fingers of the operators tighten on their 
keys but they give no other sign as they 
speed on its way the grim message of 
death—forerunner of war. Then again 
the click, click, of the telegraph instru- 
ments—Wall Street’s prices, baseball 
scores, another story from the battle 
front. For while the rest of the world 
halts in horror, the Associated Press must 
go on with the unending tale of history 
in the making. 


University of Illinois 
Offers Utility Courses 


ts University of Illinois, through its 
College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, is offering training in the fun- 
damental economic principles underlying the 
public utility business of today. No attempt 
is made to train students for particular posi- 
tions in the utility field, as specialization is 
not carried that far. The University does 
endeavor, though, to lay a foundation on 
which successful careers in managerial and 
administrative positions may be built. 

The public utility courses are under the 
direct charge of a professor who occupies a 
Chair in the Economics of Public Utilities, 
that was endowed recently by William B. 
McKinley, United States Senator from IIli- 
nois. 

The academic staff is assisted by a number 
of leading utility executives who come regu- 
larly to the campus to meet personally both 
graduates and undergraduates who are pre- 
paring for work in the utility field. 

For the purpose of encouraging advanced 
study in the economics of public utilities, 20 
scholarships and fellowships are available. 
to graduate students. To first-year graduate 
students there are eight scholarships with a 
stipend of $400 each. To second and third- 
year students, that is, those who have had 
one or two years of graduate study, 12 fellow- 
ships with a stipend varying from $600 to 
$800 are available. 

Inquiries concerning both graduate and un- 
dergraduate work in the Economics of Pub- 
lic Utilities should be directed to Charles M. 
Thompson, Dean of the College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, 214 Commerce 
Building, Urbana, III. 
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Randal Morgan Dies 


Suddenly of Pneumonia 
ANDAL MORGAN, 


chairman, executive 
} and finance committee 
} of the United Gas Im- 
provement Co., died at 
his home at Chestnut 

Hill, Philadelphia, on 

Sat., March 20. He had 

been in ill health since 

December, but his con- 

dition was not thought 

serious until a few days 
before his death. when 
pneumonia developed. 
Mr. Morgan was born 
in Philadelphia, October 
18, 1853, son of Charles Eldridge and Jane 
Bowen (Buck) Morgan. Charles Morgan 
was a dry goods merchant of Philadelphia. 

The son received his preliminary education 
at Germantown Academy. He was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1873 
with the degree A.B., receiving the degree 
A.M. in 1876. After spending one year in 
the employ of the Lancaster (Pa.) Iron 
Works, Mr. Morgan decided to follow the 
legal profession. He began the study of law 
under the preceptorship of his elder brother, 
Charles E. Morgan Jr., in Philadelphia; was 
admitted to the Pennsylvania bar in 1877, 
and, beginning the practice of his profession 
in Philadelphia as a member of his brother’s 
firm, Morgan & Lewis, was successful from 
the outset, making a specialty of corporation 
law. When in 1882 the legal business of the 
United Gas Improvement Company required 
the undivided attention of one individual, he 
was selected as its general counsel. He had 
ever since been connected with that company. 
In 1892 he was chosen vice-president while 
retaining the office of general counsel. Since 
1923 Mr. Morgan had been chairman of the 
Executive and Finance Committee. He was 
director in the Girard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, the Western Savings Fund So- 
ciety and the Philadelphia National Bank. 
Since 1896 he had been a trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was long 
chairman of the standing committee on Fi- 
nance and Property of that institution, and 
since 1922 he had been Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. He was a member of the 
American Bar Association, Pennsylvania State 
Bar Association, Philadelphia Bar Association 
and the Engineers, Rittenhouse, Union 
League, Philadelphia Cricket and University 
Clubs (Philadelphia); the University and 
Bankers’ Clubs (New York), and the Oquos- 
soc Angling Association (Indian Rock, Me.). 
He found his chief recreation in gardening 
and kindred occupations. 

Mr. Morgan married June 17, 1880, Anna, 
daughter of Marshall Spring Shapleigh of 
Philadelphia; she died in 1905. He was 
married April 30, 1910, to Frances Biddle, 
daughter of Charles Williams of Haverford, 
Pa. He had three children by the first union. 
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Miss Audrey Jones’ Lesson 


in Fractions Brings Forth 


Another Angle to Home Service 
By JACOB B. JCNES, Treasurer, Bridgeton Gas Light Co., Bridgeton, N. J 





OME time ago I 
S promised to write 

an article for THE 
MoNTHLY, on a more 
or less serious subject. 
It so happens that the 
Program Committee 
for the Eastern States 
Gas Conference, to be 
held in Philadelphia on 
April 21st and 22nd, 
has selected the very 
idea I had in mind for 
one of the leading pa- 
pers of the conference, 
namely— “Precautions 





Prior to Street Pav- 
ing.” 


While this is some- 
thing that I am very 
much interested in, it would come with 
exceedingly poor grace from me to write 
anything about it, prior to the symposium 
which is to be presented by six of the 
best informed gas men in the East at 
the coming conference. 

Under the circumstances I was at a 
loss how to make good my promise to 
THe MONTHLY. 


Jones. 


A NARRATIVE 

Outside it is a wild night—the snow is 
falling and the wind is fairly howling 
through the trees—just the kind of a 
night that you like to find an excuse to 
Stay at home. 

A telephone call to the plant brings 
back the cheerful word that everything 
is well with them, and that being good 
news we settle away comfortably to 
again read our favorite, Dickens’ “Pick- 
wick Papers.” 

Just about the time that Mr. Pickwick, 
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This demure little girl is Miss ee 
The kitten is “Bubble 


Sam Weller and my- 
self had started on our 
way for Ipswich, my 
little daughter Audrey 
tapped me on the arm, 
and said, “Daddy, I’ve 
got fractions.” 

For the moment I 
was alarmed—and all of 
the childhood ailments 
flashed through my 
mind — until she re- 
lieved the situation by 
saying, “Teacher gave 
us fractions to-day, 
and I don’t understand 
them, and won’t you 
please help me?” 

Well, all of the gas 
men that I know who 
happen to be daddies to little boys and 
girls will lay any book aside for such a 
request. 

We have been in the kitchen for the 
past hour, “working out fractions,” and 
her mother has said, “Come on, Audrey, 
it is half past seven, time to go to bed.” 

And while her mother tucks her in, 
and I am left alone in the kitchen, with 
the bunch of yellow copy paper that we 
have been figuring fractions on, I am 
writing my story for THE MonrTHLy. 

It is not much of a story, and the “tale 
will soon be ended, and the table bended.” 

Personally, I am for everything that 
advances the gas industry. The big 
plants, the unusual industrial installa- 
tions, home economic service and public 
relations. But I sometimes wonder if 
we do not spend so much time attending 
to other peoples’ business that we do not 
have time to attend to our own. 

Some day my little girl is going to use 

(Continued on page 228) 
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A Year Book That Is 
Sure to Gain Praise 


NE of the most attractive year books 

published is that of the Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power Company of Bal- 
timore, Md. Each issue vies with the pre- 
vious one, both in content and appearance. 
It speaks well for the company that is the 
direct descendant of the first gas company 
chartered in America. 

The edition covering the year 1925 is en- 
titled “Baltimore’s Sixteen Years of Super- 
Power.” The theme developed concerns super- 
power as applied not only to the electrical 
part of the business but also to the gas part. 
The entire supply of gas for Baltimore is 
sent out from the Spring Gardens Works. 
Years ago, in 1904, the company applied the 
super-power idea to gas through the utiliza- 
tion of a supply of excess gas from nearby 
coke ovens. Thirteen miles from the Spring 
Gardens Plant is the tidewater plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. For its steel 
mills the Bethlehem Corporation obtains coke 
from huge batteries of coke ovens. By- 
product coke oven gas is bought from the 
Bethlehem Corporation by the Consolidated 
Company and is piped to the Spring Gardens 
Plant for distribution. 

The effect of this super-power idea on the 
gas rates i$ as follows: In 1904 the average 
rate was $1.07 a thousand cubic feet, and in 
1925 it was 81 cents, a decrease of 26 cents. 

In 1904 the volume of coke oven gas used 
was less than one billion cubic feet, represent- 
ing 42 per cent of the total output. In 1925 
the volume of coke oven gas used was over 
five billion cubic feet, or 48 per cent of the 


total. 

In 1925, 175,075 customers used 10,372,886,400 
cubic feet of gas. 

The year book contains ten color illustra- 
tions in addition to many one color drawings 
and charts. Arthur W. Hawks, the editor, 
has published a year book that is sure to 
attract and gain attention and friends for his 
company. It is, indeed, a worthy monument 
to the company with the heritage of the Bal- 
timore Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Company. 


Editorial Recognition 
of Service Rendered 


O comment is needed on the editorial 

printed below. It appeared in the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Herald under the heading “Not 
All ‘Soulless.’ ” 

“Many Rochesterians owe direct gratitude 
to the Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 
for its refusal, in this winter’s fuel crisis, to 
profit by the necessity of its clients through 
raising the price of coke, as it might easily and 
legally have done. Other citizens not so di- 
rectly affected should still take a measure of 


pride in the commendable attitude of the city’s 
public service corporation. 

“It is likely that dealers and handlers of 
coke who put it in the bins of needy con- 
sumers at prices advanced in some instances to 
nearly double those quoted at the beginning of 
winter, have good reason for their action, 
and the fault is farther to seek. The facts 
remain: That many consumers did have to pay 
prices that appear to have been exorbitant 
and that the Rochester Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration did not charge its customers those 
prices. All corporations are not always ‘soul- 
less.’” 

The plan of coke merchandising that the 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation found 
so successful was described in the February 
issue of the A. G. A. MonrHLyY. 


F. W. Goodenough Is 


Honored By King George 


IS MAJESTY the King of England has 

made Francis W. Goodenough a Com- 
mander of the British Empire in recognition 
of the work that Mr. Goodenough did in 
making the Gas Exposition the success it 
was during the two years of the British Em- 
pire Exposition at Wembley. Mr. Goodenough 
was chairman of the Gas Exhibition Com- 
mittee. He is controller of gas sales for the 
Gas Light and Coke Company. of London and 
is executive chairman of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association. 


BEWARE OF THE NEWEST 
SCOFFLAW 

















The New York Evening World Is to Be Congratu- 
lated for This Cartoon Which Appeared on Its 
Editorial Page Recently. Seldom Does One Find a 
Cartoon That Has Such a Frank and Honest Message 





Mr. Greenleaf Uses Gas to Heat His Home, and 
Now Has a Den for Himself 


The Gas Kitchen in the New Greenleaf Home in one 
of Chicago’s Pretty Suburbs 


How,One Gas Man Heats His Home 


A. B. Greenleaf Believes in Gas House Heating for Himself 
as Well as His Customers 


T has been chronicled before that in 
order to sell something, you must be 
sold yourself. A. B. Greenleaf of 


the Industrial Department of The Peo- 
ple’s Gas Light and Coke Company, 


wanted a home of his own. There is 
nothing unusual in yearning for your own 
castle. It seems to be a widespread am- 
bition among gas company folks. 

Mr. Greenleaf is a graduate architect, 
but as the saying goes, “he does not work 
at it.” Time after time he had been 
called upon to design homes for his 
friends but he and Mrs. Greenleaf could 
not quite decide on the type for their own 
four square walls. 

About a year and a half ago, Mr. 
Greenleaf journeyed to Atlantic City to 
learn at the A. G. A. Convention that 
among other things, gas was the best 
thing to use as a house heating fuel. 
And now we come to the part about be- 
ing personally sold in order to sell. He 
sold himself on the use of gas for house 
heating in his home-to-be. 

The convention train carried the party 
through eastern Pennsylvania and it was 
here that Mr. Greenleaf discovered a 
home that seemed to hit a responsive 
chord in his architectural complex. 

He made some hurried sketches on 
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the back of an envelope and together with 
his already decided adoption of gas for 
fuel, the Greenleaf home began to be 
more than an idea. 

The Germantown Colonial home is 
finished and Mr. and Mrs. Greenleaf and 
Miss Greenleaf have been enjoying its 
many conveniences for some time. The 
home has six rooms. Almost every 
modern comfort has been provided for. 

A close watch on the gas bills and the 
rather undecided Chicago weather has 
shown that the cost of heating for this en- 
tire winter season is to be $260. The 
Greenleafs have had the best in home 
heating comfort and not a speck of soot 
appears on the interior decorations. 

Contrast this with the present situation 
of one of Mr. Greenleaf’s relations, 
whose home is an exact duplicate, built 
and taken possession of at the same time. 
This other house has been heated with 
coal and now its owner must have the 
entire building redecorated. 

Taking possession of a home is a big 
event in the life of the small home owner. 
It means fine new drapes and furniture 
that must be in decided harmony with the 
carefully selected design of the building 
itself. Too often, the owner in his anxi- 
ety to get heat, and lots of it, forgets 
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This Is the House That a Gas Man Built. On Page 
223 Is the Gas-fired Boiler That Heats the House. 
A. B. Greenleaf Believes in What He Preaches 


that such things as cleanliness take an 
important part in the future of the place 
where he shall spend the remainder of 
his days. 


The following is extracted from a let- 
ter written by Mr. Greenleaf: 


“T am very enthusiastic over my new home 
and I believe a large part of my enthusiasm 
is due to the conveniences afforded by the 
gas-fired house heating system. I believe 
that it can truthfully be said that no ohe can 
in any measure appreciate a gas heated home 
until they have lived in such a home. This 
is the second house I have equipped with Gas 
and I expect to build again this summer and 
put in my third system.” —A. B. GREENLEAF. 


BUYS GAS REFRIGERATOR 


White, Wetp & Co., the Brady interests, 
and the Graham Brothers, identified with the 
Dodge motor group, it was learned recently, 
were the purchasers of the $5,000,000 issue of 
notes to be placed by the Serv-El Corporation. 
These notes will be placed privately. 

The primary purpose for the issue and the 
re-organization of the company is the pur- 
chase of a new Swedish refrigeration machine, 
which will be marketed here in the name of 
a Serv-El subsidiary known as the Electrolux 
Serv-El Corporation. It is said that the de- 
vice may be operated by the use of “illumi- 
nating gas, oil or similar heat agent, and even 
by electricity.” 
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Professor Claims Gas 


Will Oust Coal 


HAT gas as fuel will in a few years take 

the place of anthracite and all coals is the 
prediction of Dr. Julian C. Smallwood, As- 
sociate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
at Johns Hopkins University. 

“The days of anthracite are numbered,” he 
said recently. “There is too little anthracite 
and it is too expensive. Many persons have 
told me that they have no intention of resum- 
ing its use after the interruption this winter, 
Under present conditions this means increased 
use of soft coal, with a consequently greater 
smoke nuisance.” 

Dr. Smallwood expressed himself as op- 
posed to ordinances regulating the evil. 

“The enforcement of such ordinances in 
other cities is not encouraging,” he said. “They 
require the formation of still another bureau 
with a chief and a corps of investigators. We 
are already overburdened with them and their 
usefulness is, to say the least, problematical. 

“In a few years gas will be far less ex- 
pensive than at present, and gas, I believe, 
offers the most probable solution of the heat 
and smoke question. Oil is used in some cases, 
but there is not enough of it and it is im- 
practicable. Coke is another serious possibility 
and awaits only improvements in methods of 
consumption. 

“Railroads for some time to come will be 
obliged to use coal. The abatement of the 
smoke nuisance from railroads will come 
through electrification.” 


PORTFOLIO OF HAMBLETON ADS 


ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS we have called the 
attention of our readers to the advertising 
conducted by Hambleton and Company, in- 
vestment bankers of New York and Balti- 
more, as a means of increasing public under- 
standing and support of the gas industry. 

We have recently received a complete show- 
ing of these advertisements, covering a year's 
constructive advertising, in the form of an 
attractive portfolio which we believe is de- 
serving of special mention. If by any chance 
you have.not received a copy of the portfolio, 
write to Hambleton and Company, 43 Ex- 
change Place, New York, N. Y., and they will 
be glad to forward a copy. 


PANAMA BOND ISSUE OVER- 
SUBSCRIBED 


THe PANAMA-CoLon GaAs Company, Pana- 
ma, R. P., recently offered for sale $70,000 
of 8 per cent first mortgage, 20 year bonds, 
the proceeds to be used to extend gas service 
to Fort Davis, Coco Solo, France Field, and 
Fort Randolph. The issue was _ over-sub- 
scribed 95 per cent, the total of the applica- 
tions received being $136,500. 





Chrisman Cycle Materially Reduces Generator Fuel 


Tests Show Process Increases Set Capacity, Aids Proper Treatment 
of Oil and Improves Efficiency 


By.C. S. CHRISMAN, United Gas Improvement Company 


HE gas indus- 

| try is naturally 

interested in 

modifications of gas 

generating apparatus 

which will reduce the 
cost per B.t.u. 

The Chrisman Cycle, 
developed by the wri- 
ter, has now been in 
operation with carbu- 
retted water gas appa- 
ratus for nearly two years and the re- 
sults obtained with its use mark this pro- 
cess as another step forward in the art. 

The Chrisman Cycle for water gas 
manufacture provides a connection from 
the base of the generator directly to the 
washer, so that the gases generated dur- 
ing the down run can by-pass the carbu- 
retter and superheater. The steam is in- 
troduced into the generator at the top and 
bottom as is customary with normal oper- 
ation. 

The by-passing of the carburetter and 
superheater by the down-run gases results 
in these gases entering the wash box at a 
temperature of about 350°F. instead of 
1350°F. and the fuel, which formerly was 
burned in the generator to supply this 
heat to the checkerbrick, is saved. 

The shorter blasting period, made pos- 
‘ sible by the Chrisman Cycle, permits 
more runs per hour with a resultant in- 
crease in capacity. 

The process of water gas manufacture 
has always demanded proper treatment of 
the gas oil for efficient operation and free- 
dom from troubles in the distribution 
system due to improper fixing of the oil. 

The Chrisman Cycle does not disturb 
in any way the treatment of the oil in the 
carburetter and superheater and fixes the 
gas oil in these shells at those tempera- 


Cc. S. Chrisman 
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tures and under those conditions which 
have been determined after years of ex- 
perience to give the highest operating effi- 
ciencies. The result is that the operation 
of sets using the Chrisman Cycle shows 
equal oil efficiencies to normal operation 
and in some cases a saving up to one- 
tenth of a gallon of oil per M has been 
made. 

The operating cycle of this process is 
as follows: 

Shorter Blast with savings in fuel and 
increased capacity. 

Up-Run through carburetter and super- 
heater with oil going into carburetter and 
through superheater, the oil being treated 
under those conditions experience has 
taught as being the best, giving equal or 
better oil efficiencies and proper treatment 
of oil. 

Down-Run—the blue gas goes down 
through the generator and directly to the 
washer, saving the heat formerly used to 
raise the temperature in passage through 
the carburetter and superheater, and giv- 
ing a gas of lower temperature at the out- 
let of the washer with less condensing 
necessary. 

Steam is admitted to the top and bot- 
tom of the generator and can not affect 
the proper conditions in the fixing cham- 
bers. 


EXISTING SETS 


The Chrisman Cycle can be applied to 
existing sets equipped with hot valves and 
operating mechanistn by simply discon- 
necting the reverse steam riser and mak- 
ing a by-pass connection from the outlet 
of the bottom hot valve to the connection 
between the superheater and washer with 
a damper or valve placed in the super- 
heater outlet connection. The use of the 
old hot valves can be continued without 
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Model Water Gas Plant 


the usual need for tightness as a small 
leakage will do no harm. 

The Chrisman Reversing Valve is 
preferably used on both old and new sets, 
eliminating the use of hot valves. This 
valve has two discs on a common stem 
actuated by pistons at each end of the 
stem which gives quick, positive action. 
The valve is so arranged that greatest 
pressure is always on the valve that is 
closed. This valve is placed on the inlet 
to the washer and the blue gas from the 
bottom of the generator and carburetted 
water gas from the superheater enter on 
opposite sides of the valve and pass into 
the dip pipe of the washer. 

The Crisman Cycle is being used by the 
gas companies at the following locations: 

No. of Sets 
Location Size of Set Equipped 


Avondale, Pa. 4'6” 
Charleston, W. Va. 110” 
Charleston, S. C. 70” 
Gloversville, N. Y. 60” 
Norwalk, Conn. 6'0” 


Westerly, R. I. 
Burlington, Ia. 
W. Conshohocken, Pa. 9’0” 
Des Moines, Ia. 8'6” 
Des Moines, Ia. 10’6” 
Savannah, Ga. 9’0” 
Syracuse, N. Y. 11’0” 
Concord, N. H. 60” 
Des Moines, Ia. 10°6” 
Sioux City, Ia. 86” 
Sioux City, Ia. 9’0” 
Reading, Pa. 86” 


50” 
8'0” 


Ce et et st DO Dt 


The results which have been generally 
obtained on water gas sets using the 
Chrisman Cycle over standard operation 
are: 


Generator Fuel saving of 2 to 3 pounds. 
Capacity increase of 10 per cent. 
Oil efficiency—equal or better. 


These results have been obtained by the 
regular operating forces and are not the 
results of special tests made by expert 
operators. 

Gas makers generally have found the 
operation of this cycle very simple and 
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CoMPARATIVE OPERATING RESULTS WITH AND WiTHOUT CHRISMAN CYCLE 
PlantA PlantA PlantB PlantB PlantC Plant C 
Without with Without with Without with 
Chrisman Chrisman Chrisman Chrisman Chrisman Chrisman 
Cycle Cycle Cycle Cycle Cycle 
6 ft. 6 ft. 9 ft. 9 ft. 106” 
lmonth lweek I1month 9Qweeks’ 1month 
Coke Coke Coke Coke Coke 
Good Good Fair Fair Fair 
ee 1,775 1,957 2,897 
30.9 30.76 28.54 32.28 
3.03 3.01 


3.00 3.16 

567 550 550 560 
108,000 103,000 102,500 102,000 
36,000 93,693 103,324 141,687 
4.34 eee 2.22 res 
12.5% 


Size of set 

Period of results 

Kind of generator fuel 
Grade of Oil 

Make per day (M) 
Generator fuel lbs. 

Oil per M gals. 

B.t.u. 

B.t.u. per gal. 

Make per set hour (cu.ft.) 
Savings of generator fuel lbs. 
Increase in capacity 


35.24 
3.09 
572 
107,500 
32,000 


10.3% 





Increased oil efficiency 


47% 5% 





have quickly adjusted themselves to the 
slightly changed conditions. 

The cycle is of special advantage in 
plants having base steam sets as it affords 
the advantages of both reverse steam and 
Chrisman Cycle operation with a substan- 
tial saving in generator fuel consumption, 
at a comparatively low installation cost. 

Further development of the Chrisman 
Cycle, now in progress, indicates the 
probability of an additional material sav- 
ing in generator fuel. 


FLUE GAS STOPS DUST 
EXPLOSIONS 


Encineers of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have erected a feed-grinding mill at the 
experimental farm, Arlington, Va., to demon- 
strate the practicability of using inert gas 
from boiler flues for preventing dust explo- 
sions. A regular feed-grinding unit for grind- 
ing oat hulls has been installed, and a pipe 
line from the power house brings in the flue 


gas. 

Although this mill is equipped for grinding 
oat hulls for stock feed, the principles involved 
are applicable to mills that grind many other 
materials. The department is anxious that 
mill owners, operators, and others interested 
in dust-explosion prevention visit the ex- 
perimental mill and observe some of the tests, 
both with and without the inert gas present 
in the system. In this way operators will have 
an opportunity to observe the efficiency of 
inert gas as a means of preventing explosions 
in grinding equipment and to study the pos- 
sibility of using inert gas in their own plants. 
Arrangements may be made to observe the 
tests, or information on any particular phase 
of the work may be obtained by writing to 
the Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 


FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


Executives of our member companies who 
have not received copies of “A Growing In- 
dustry,” by the Utility Securities Company, 
of Chicago, and “The Manufactured Gas In- 
dustry—A Century of Development and Prog- 
ress,” by Harris, Forbes and Company, of 
New York, can be accommodated by writing 
to Headquarters. There is no charge for this 
literature. 


STET, AS THEY SAY! 


A copy of the Dubuque Times-Herald is 
responsible for the following: “Gas Over- 
Comes Girl While Taking Bath.” 

“Miss Cecilia M. Jones owes her life to the 
watchfulness of Joel Cooley, elevator boy, 
and Rufus Bausom, janitor.” 








A. G. A. DISTRIBUTION CONFERENCE 
at CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 6, 7, and 8 

Last year a Distribution Conference was 
held at Detroit, Michigan, under the auspices 
of the Distribution Committee of the A. G. A. 
which was attended by some 125 distribution 
engineers from all parts of the country. The 
meeting resulted in such hearty approval from 
the attending delegates and their companies 
that it was decided to continue the conferences 
and Cleveland has been selected as the meet- 
ing place. 

A splendid program of distribution subjects 
is being prepared and all distribution engi- 
neers and superintendents who are able to 
attend the Cleveland meeting may feel assured 
of a most profitable and instructive return 
for their trip. In addition to the usual meet- 
ings it is planned to inspect the A. G. A. Lab- 
oratory on Saturday morning, May 8. 

All those planning to attend the Conference 
are requested to get in touch promptly with 
H. W. Hartman at Association Headquarters. 











The Completely Equipped “Resuscitation Car” 


Baltimore's New Life Saving Car 


The Saving of a Few Precious Minutes Sometimes Means the 


Difference Between Life and Death 


By F. J. PEISSNER, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light"“and Power Company, Baltimore, Md. 


HE two illustrations on this page 
show the Baltimore Consolidated 


Gas, Electric Light and Power 


Company’s new 
resuscitation 
apparatus and 
the adaptation 
of an ordinary 
Ford car to the 
service of sav- 
ing lives. 

The machine 
itself does not 
add a_ great 
deal to this 
service, but the 
completeness 
with which it 
is equipped for 
reducing the 
lost motion in 
operating is 
somewhat of a 
factor when 








THE HEART OF 
THE APPARATUS 








even seconds count in some instances. 
This machine is a common, everyday 
Ford, without any special machine work 


for increasing 
its speed or 
braking power. 


4 - %e- Ye 
(Cont. from p. 221) 
gas, somewhere 


and somehow 
in somebody’s 
territory, I do 
not know 
where, but the 
little lesson “in 
fractions,” may 
help her to un- 
derstand what 
cu. it. at 
much per 1000 
really means. 

It is still 
snowing. Good- 
night. 
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THE TIDE OF MEN AND AFFAIRS 








E. W. Jones, of the Peerless Manufacturing 
Company, Louisville, Ky., is now representing 
that company in Los Angeles. He is located 
at 1224 Sante Fe Avenue. 


A. J. Peters, formerly with the New York 
and Queens Gas Company, is now connected 
with the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York. 


Cc. S. Picket, formerly with the Central 
Union Gas Company, New York, is now as- 
sistant superintendent of the Mains and Serv- 
ice Department of the Northern Union Gas 
Company, New York. 


J. Annotp Norcross, of the New Haven Gas 
Light Company, has been made vice-president 
of the Derby Gas and Electric Company, Der- 
by, Conn. 


Louis Stotz, who had been connected with 
Own Your Own Home Exposition, Inc., of 
New York, N. Y., is now connected with the 
United States Tool Company, Ampere, N. J. 


C. P. Jounson, formerly with the Coal 
Products Manufacturing Company, Aurora, 
Ill, has severed his connection with that firm 
and is now with the Haverhill Gas Company, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


J. F. Verperser has left the New Amster- 
dam Gas Company and is now with the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York. 


H. W. DeVep, who has been with the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York, is now 
engineer’s assistant of the Westchester Light- 
ing Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Stewart B. DeCamp, formerly with the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company, at 
Paterson, N. J., is now connected with the 
Smoot Engineering Company of New York. 


D. W. Price, formerly with the Consumers 
Gas Company, Reading, Pa., is now with the 
Connecticut Light and Power Corporation, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


G. H. Pack, who has been with the Con- 
sumers Gas Company, Reading, Pa., is now 
connected with the Charleston Consolidated 
“ed and Lighting Company, Charleston, 


Brewster S. BeEAcH has become associated 
with the A. H. Wolff Gas Radiator Company 
as manager of advertising and sales promo- 
tion. Mr. Beach was formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the American Radiator 
Company, previous to which, and for five 
years, he was manager of the News Bureau, 
General Electric Company. More recently he 
has been account executive of the H. K. Mc- 
Cann Company, advertising agency. 
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Frep K. Wetts has made a connection with 
the Riverside Boiler Works, Cambridge, 
Mass. He will campaign water heaters. 


JosepH G. ALTICK, commercial manager of 
the Savannah Gas Company, Savannah, Ga., 
has joined the sales organization of the Gen- 
eral Gas Light Company. He will represent 
this company in the Southern states. 


WittraM L. Powers, for many years with 
the sales organization of the Geo. D. Roper 
Corporation, Rockford, Ill., has severed his 
connection with that company and is now con- 
nected with the General Gas Light Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WILLIAM F, Eve, Jr., is now new business 
manager of the Southern Gas and Power Cor- 
poration, of Augusta, Georgia. This appoint- 
ment places him in charge of commercial ac- 
tivities for the southern division of the com- 
pany, Gas Light Company of Augusta, Tri- 
City Gas Company of Gadsden, Ala., Concord- 
Kanappolis Gas Company of Concord, N. C., 
Gastonia-Suburban Gas Company of Gastonia, 
N. C., and the Valdosta Gas Company. 


M. G. WetsH, has resigned as manager of 
the Citizens Gas Company, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
He is to be succeeded by Harry P. Sweeney, 
who is also treasurer of the company. Mr. 
Welsh is now with the Tide Water Power 
Company, Wilmington, N. C. 


Harry W. Peck has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the Adirondack Power and Light to 
become associated with the General Engineer- 
ing a Management Corporation of New 

ork. 








OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD 








A GAS-FIRED BOILER is required by a pros- 
pective purchaser in Sydney, Australia. In- 
terested parties are requested to refer to 
Trade Opportunity 19354, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


APPLICATION has been made for a permit to 
erect a $150,000 apartment house in Hamilton, 
Ontario, according to Consul Richard F. 
Boyce. The building will be five stories, of 
brick and tile construction, and will consist 
of about 40 suites. The name of the party 
applying for the permit, together with the 
location of the apartment, is available to ac- 
credited American firms under reference No. 
198568.—Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM for Rome, Italy, in 
1926, supported by the national Government, 
includes the construction of 2,300 small 
apartments, totaling 6,900 rooms, at a cost of 
60,000,000 lire (current rate of the lira is 
$0.04), according to Vice Consul Ralph A. 
Boernstein, Rome. The lots selected for the 
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sites of the apartment houses lie on the out- 
skirts of the city, but in sections already par- 
tially developed, where there are water mains, 
gas pipes, street-car service, etc. The name 
of the party directing this building program 
is available to accredited American firms 
under reference No. 199147—Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 








COMPANY CHANGES © 








THE NATIONAL AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATING 
Company of Boston, Mass., has changed its 
name to the National Refrigerating Company 
with offices at 275 Winchester Ave, New 
Haven, Conn. Leslie H. Thompson is treas- 
urer. 


Tue CaLtumer Gas anp Etectric CoMPANY 
of Valparaiso and Elkhart, Ind., is now the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Company. 


THE Corninc Licgnt AND Power CoMPANy, 
Corning, N. Y., has changed its name to the 
New York Central Electric Corporation. 


THe Emporta Gas Company, Emporia, 
Kansas, is now the Central Power and Light 
Company. 


Tue SoutHERN DutcHess GAs AND ELEc- 
TrRIc CoMpANy, Beacon, N. Y., has been ac- 
quired by the Central Hudson Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Tue WINCHESTER GAS AND EL ectric LIGHT 
Company, of Winchester, W. Va., has changed 
its name to the Winchester Gas Company. 


Tue Soutn GeorciA Pustic Service Com- 
PANY, of Americus, Georgia, is now the South 
Georgia Power Company. 








OUR NEW MEMBERS 








Gas CompANyY MEMBERS 
Central States Electric 
Falls, Iowa. 
Iowa Electric Co., Fairfield, Lowa. 
Marietta & Elizabethtown Gas Co., 
bethtown, Pa. 
Panama-Colon Gas Co., Panama, R. P. 
MANUFACTURER COMPANY MEMBERS 
Wailes-Dove-Hermiston Corp., New York, 
aN. ° 
Smoot Engineering Corp., New York, N.Y. 
Majestic Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
AcTIVE MEMBERS 
Jackman, Harry L., Western States Gas & 
Electric Co., Eureka, Calif. 
Waltz, B. E., Western United Gas & Electric 
Co., Aurora, Til. 
Geiger, Charles G., DeFrietas & Geiger, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
DeFrietas, William A., DeFrietas & Geiger, 
Inc., New York, mo 
Duke, Vaughn, Marietta & Elizabethtown 
Gas Co., Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Company, Iowa 


Eliza- 
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Brundage, Robert F., Westchester Lighting 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Skelley, Silas E., Portland Gas & Coke Co, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Pollock, E. R., Metropolitan Utilities Dist, 
Gas Dept., Omaha, Nebr. 

Schaupp, J. W., Pittsburg Water Heater 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Parry, V. Frank, Combustion Utilities Corp,, 
New York, N. Y. 

Plummer, William Y Combustion Utilities 
Corp., New York, N. 

Beaver, David = 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Lund, Leo C., Mobile Gas Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Hay, Albert V., Consolidated Gas Co. of 
N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

Timm, Bernard K., Northern Westchester 
Lighting Co., Ossining, N. Y. 

Phelps, Nelson Gordon, Consulting Engr., 
342 Madison Ave., New York, mE: 

Howell, Arthur W., Northern W estchester 
Lighting Co., Pleasantville, i 3: 

Donniez, Arthur J., Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute, New York, N. Y. 

Williams, Roger, Lazote, Inc., 


el. 

Cheetham, J. L. E., Lazote, Inc., 
ton, Del. 

Varnes, Samuel K., Lazote, Inc., 
ton, Del. 

Wardenburg, Frederic A., Lazote, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Roberts, Bert Harvey, Toledo Edison Co.,, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Emeny, W. Leroy, Northern Westchester 
Lighting Co., Ossining, N. Y. 

Eeinmann, Frank L., Northern Indiana Gas 
& Electric Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Armstrong, Harold, Metallurgy—Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Brockmeyer, H. B., Westchester Lighting 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Barene, Otis E., Westchester Lighting Co, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Weseman, Charles G., Westchester Lighting 
Coa. Yonkers, mM. ¥. 

Shannon, Eugene R., Westchester Lighting 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Hull, Harry B., Delco Light Co., 
Ohio. 


GAS COMPANY ADVERTISE- 
MENTS ON; DISPLAY 


As A RESULT of an appeal in the last issue 
of the MonTHLy, many of our gas company 
and manufacturer company members have sent 
us samples of their best advertising for in- 
clusion in the portfolio to be issued shortly 
by the Public Utility Advertising Association 
and for display at the Philadelphia convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs at Phila- 
delphia in June of this year. 

Two proofs of each advertisement are 
needed, and everything submitted must be on 
coated paper. Here is an opportunity to show 
the world what your company is doing. 
Proofs for the portfolio of the year’s best ad- 
aia must reach Headquarters on April 


‘Combustion Utilities 
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Affiliated Association Activities 

















Empire Gas & Electric Association 


The Gas Section meeting of the Empire 
State Gas and Electric Association was held 
at Schenectady, Mar. 3 and 4, 1926, with a rec- 
ord registration of 168. An active and well-bal- 
anced program under the direction of Chair- 
man C. C. Atwood, was carried through with 
interest and dispatch. : 

The discussion on gas main joints and pro- 
tection of wrought iron pipe, as well as the 
subject on gas demand meters was spirited 
and developed the opinions of different mem- 


bers. 

An illustrated talk by W. Reed Morris on 
coke structures in various coal mixtures 
was extremely interesting. This was followed 
by a very active debate on holder paint dis- 
coloration, the paper being by C. A. Lunn, and 
the discussion largely by C. E. Uhlig. Such 
discoloration appears to be largely due to 
water content requiring chemical treatment. 

Among the other interesting talks presented 
at this two-day session was one on rotary dis- 
placement meters by J. E. Eberly, and an 
address by H. M. Brundage, as chairman of 
the committee of public speakers. 

Henry O. Loebell covered the industrial field 
in his usual comprehensive style, following 
N. T. Sellman, of New York, who demon- 
strated the new Swedish gas-fired refriger- 
ator. Victor Starzenski opened a short dis- 
cussion on water heaters, and an excellent 
house-heating talk was presented on behalf of 
the Rochester Company which led to a spirited 
discussion. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was unanimously approved and J. E. Cooper, 
Gas Engineer, Utica Gas & Electric Company, 
the vice-chairman of the Section, was ap- 
pointed chairman for the coming year. 


New England Gas Association 


The New England Gas Association was 
formed on February 25, 1926, at a meeting of 
the three associations that have been the of- 
ficial bodies of this section—the New England 
Association of Gas Engineers, the Gas Sales 
Association, and the Industrial Gas Associa- 
tion. At this meeting it was voted to co- 
ordinate these societies into the new organiza- 
'. the old groups ceasing to exist on March 


The New England Association of Gas Engi- 
neers was the oldest gas association in the 
United States, having been formed in 1871. 
The 55 years of its existence have been 
marked with great changes in the gas industry. 
The Association has gone through these 
changes, leading the way and playing an im- 
portant part. The change in name and amal- 
gamation with the two other societies makes 
possible the new association that is truly rep- 


resentative of the gas industry in New Eng- 
land. 

The New England Gas Association will 
have three divisions: an Operating Division, 


ee ani 
F. C. FREEMAN 

President, New England Gas Association 
a Sales Division, and an Industrial Gas Di- 
vision. These divisions will function as inte- 
gral parts of the Association, solving their 
individual problems and yet keeping in close 
touch with the rest of the industry through 
the new organization. Much closer coopera- 
tion will be secured than was possible up to 
this time. 

The officers of the New England Gas Asso- 
ciation are: President, F. C. Freeman, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; vice-presidents, Wm. Gould, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and J. A. Norcross, New Haven, 
Conn.; treasurer, F. D. Cadwallader, Boston, 
Mass. The directors are: J. J. Quinn, Quincy, 
Mass., and H. N. Cheney, Boston, Mass. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Fifty-five men, representing thirty cities, 
were in attendance at the Second Annual Con- 
ference for Gas Metermen which was held at 
Purdue University in cooperation with Indi- 
= Gas Association on February 17, 18 and 
19. 

The program consisted of lectures, demon- 
strations and bench work on ‘the testing, 
proving and repairing of both iron and tin 
case meters. G. A. Lane, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company, assisted by Wm. 
Rosenia of the same company, and Frank 
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Sanger of the American Meter Company, had 
charge of the shop practice lectures and 
demonstrations. Several shop foremen from 
the state served as bench instructors. 

General lectures were offered by A. T. Bar- 
rett, American Meter Company; Jos. F. Klein, 
Pittsburgh Meter Company; E. Falvey, 
Sprague Meter Company; Larmour Adams, 
Metric Metal Works and M. I. Mix, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Company. A demon- 
stration of fighting oil fires was given by Mr. 
Barbour, Foamite-Childs Corporation. 

Unusual interest was displayed by those in 
attendance and the group voted to get behind 
the conference with the view of getting every 
utility of the state interested. 

The Conference was sponsored by the Engi- 
neering Extension Department and held under 
the direction of the School of Chemical Engi- 
neering. The program was arranged by a com- 
mittee consisting of Professor H. C. Peffer, 
head of the School of Chemical Engineering, 
and Professor W. A. Knapp, Engineering Ex- 
tension Départment. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
The Convention of the Gas Section has been 
postponed to May 13 and 14 and will be held 
in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. The Social Com- 
mittee for this Convention consists of: M. H. 
Frank, Chairman, A. Gerg, and Fred 
Hainer. The Chairman of the Gas Section, 


S. B. Sherman, has appointed the following 
on the Nominating Committee: John Mason, 


Chairman, M. H. Montross and A. F. Davey. 


Iowa District Gas Association 

H. R. Sterrett, Secretary of this Association, 
announces: “On-to-Des Moines” will be the 
slogan of the gas-men in Iowa, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota and Minnesota in 
April when the 21st Annual Meeting of the 
Iowa District Gas Association will be held in 
the capitol of the state “where the tall corn 
grows.” 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines and reservations already point to a 
record attendance. Those who make the trip 
to Des Moines will be well repaid for a most 
attractive program is being prepared, Subjects 
of interest to everyone associated with the gas 
industry will be discussed by experts from va- 
rious parts of the country. 

A meeting of the officers, council and past 
presidents will be held on Wednesday morn- 
ing, April 21st. The convention proper will 
get underway at 2 p.m. and the session will be 
devoted to business. There will be reports by 
officers; each affiliation representative will tell 
of the activities of his section of the American 
Gas Association; Joe Carmichael will report 
on the Iowa Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation; Charles W. Person, Secretary of 
the Publicity and Advertising Section, will 
speak as the official representative of the 
American Gas Association; and the retiring 
President, C. M. Benedict, will follow with 
his address. New officers will be elected and 
the question of changing the Association’s 
name will be considered. Anyone who is ab- 
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sent on Wednesday afternoon will miss a most 
important and interesting session. 

On Thursday and Friday, sessions will be 
held morning and afternoon. There will be 
many interesting papers and _ discussions 
among which are: “Water Heating” by R. H. 
Lewis; “Advertising as a Selling Agent” by 
W. E. Derwent; “Home Service” by Mrs. 
Anna J. Peterson; “Generator Fuel” Symposi- 
um led by Louis Stein; “House-Heating” by 
Glenn C. Carnahan; “Commercial and Indus- 
trial Load” by J. F. Trexler; “Gas Refrigera- 
tion” by C. A. Nash; “Customer Ownership,” 
author to be announced. 

The annual banquet, always a most enjoy- 
able function, will be held in the ball room of 
the Fort Des Moines Hotel. The banquet 
program is being kept a dark secret, but this 
much can be disclosed—the speaker of the 
occasion will be Philip H. Gadsden, Vice- 
President of The United Gas Improvement 
Company of Philadelphia. Mr. Gadsden will 
doubtless bring to the gas men of this district 
some new conceptions of service, good-will 
and all those things which help develop better 
public relations. 

The Iowa District Gas Association is proud 
of its conventions. There is always a fine 
spirit of fraternalism. All gas men, manu- 
facturers and representatives, in fact, anyone 
and everyone connected with or interested in 
the industry, is invited to attend. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

_The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Gas Association will be held in connection 
with the Eastern States Gas Conference, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, on 
April 21 and 22. It will be a business meeting 
luncheon at which the activities of the various 
committees during the year will be reviewed 
and new officers elected. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

The Pacific Coast Gas Association held its 
Southern California Regional Meeting in San 
Diego on February 18 and 19. The entire day 
of the 18th was devoted to committee meet- 
ings, there being 106 committeemen in the 
four conferences, while the 19th was devoted 
to a general meeting of the entire body, at 
which some 165 were present. <A great 
deal ofcredit is due M. F. Raber and 
L. M. Klauber of the San Diego Con- 
solidated Gas and Electric Company for 
the excellence of the arrangements and to 

_S. Ruffin of the same company for the 
enjoyable banquet program which closed the 
two days’ session. The local company also 
entertained the visiting delegates at a novel 
luncheon served in its gas plant after which 
an inspection trip was made of the plant and 
offices. 

The Commercial Section of the Association 
decided that it would not be feasible to hold 
the educational gas appliance exhibition which 
it had been proposed to hold in connection 
with the next convention of the Association 
in Los Angeles. The refusal of this plan 
makes it no longer necessary that the next 
convention be held in Los Angeles and it is 
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now proposed to hold the convention in Pasa- 
dena next August. W. M. Thompson of that 
city was appointed chairman of the committee 
on arrangements. The program for the con- 
yention is to be so arranged as to allow more 
time for discussion of papers and reports than 
there has been in the past, and section chair- 
men were instructed to limit their presenta- 
tions to such papers and reports as are com- 
plete and of sufficient value to warrant their 
receiving a place on the program. 

Dates for the Arizona meeting in Tucson 
were tentatively set as April 16 and 17. 
probable that the meeting will be held jointly 
with the Arizona Utilities Association and 
indications would seem to indicate that this 
first Association meeting to be held away 
from the Coast is creating a great deal of in- 
terest in Arizona and the neighboring states. 

The place of the Northwest Regional meet- 
ing, which will be held either in May or early 
in June so as to avoid conflict with conven- 
tion arrangements, was definitely set as Port- 
Jand, Oregon, and the secretary was instructed 
to determine a date. 

The Orange Star Plan of the American Gas 
Association was enthusiastically received and 
endorsed by the Commercial Section, and 
upon being presented at the general meeting, 
was assured of the» Association’s wholehearted 
support. There are three well organized 
groups of appliance men on the Coast, who 
together represent a considerable share of the 
appliance industry there, and they will be 
asked to assist the Association in its efforts 
to tie in with the plan and develop it on the 
Pacific Coast. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
The annual meeting of the New Jersey Gas 
Association will be held in conjunction with 
the Eastern States Gas Conference at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia on 
April 21 and 22. The officers for the new 
year will be elected at this meeting. 


It is- 


What Displays Do 


(Continued from page 198.) 
main service is increased because every 
appliance sold means another outlet for 
the company’s essential commodity. 

From the latter, benefits occur in many 
ways. The establishment and cultivation 
of good will put a human aspect on a big 
company. Good will means good friends 
in the community. This in turn means 
that the enemies of the company cannot 
thrive so easily. When the company 
wants something, the community is apt 
to be in accord more readily and, there- 
fore, will make the company’s desires 
easier to attain. When the company 
wants to enlarge its capital resources, 
the good will which it has nurtured 
means a ready multitude willing to “go 
into partnership” with their utility. 

What form the window displays 
should take depends on what you have 
to sell, where you have to sell it, and 
what message will best convey your 
story. Be sure that you know the ans- 
wers to these three questions before you 
start. 

What results will be depends on how 
you plan and execute your windows. 
The possible results are as I have out- 
lined them in the foregoing paragraphs. 
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Keystone View Co. 

A Striking Photograph of the Prime Minister’s Residence at 10 Downing Street, London, Taken at Noon- 
time Recently When a Sudden Blackness Fell Over the City 





Laying a Main Through a City Dump 
The Distribution Department Has to Resort to Gas Masks to 
Complete the Job Satisfactorily 
By D. B. CAMPBELL, Portland Gas & Coke Company, Portland, Ore. 











Gas Masks Were Necessary When the Workmen 
Tackled This Job 


OW many of us ever stop to con- 
sider the many and varied diffi- 


culties which are met and over- 
come in installing gas mains? The ac- 
companying pictures illustrate one of the 
most unique difficulties we have ever en- 
countered. 

About the first of September a crew 
of 20 men was assigned the job of laying 
1000 feet of ten-inch main on East 
Thirty-third street, south from Fremont 
street. Orders were to push the job 
through as quickly as possible because 
the city wanted to pave East Thirty-third 
street at once. 

The lots in the vicinity of East Thirty- 
third and Fremont Streets have long 
been used as a city dump. It was only 
natural, therefore, that the ground should 
be impregnated with the odor of decayed 
rubbish and garbage. It was not ex- 
pected, however, that the odor would be 
so rank as to prevent the men from 
working. Nevertheless, along a two 
hundred foot stretch, where the condi- 
tions were the worst, the men were un- 
able to remain in the ditch for more than 
a few minutes at a time. When the top 
crust of earth w2s removed, the odor 
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was so strong that the men were forced 
to leave the ditch. It was thought that 
by leaving the ditch open over night the 
ground would air out sufficiently to per- 
mit the men to complete the work. How- 
ever, the conditions were no better on 
the following morning, and, as the job 
could not be held up, the foreman equip- 
ped four of his men with our regular 
Merrill type gas masks. The pictures 
show the men at work with this equip- 
ment, but a true impression of the con- 
ditions cannot be conveyed since the ol- 
factory sensations in the situation could 
not be reproduced also. While the prog- 
ress of the work was somewhat retarded, 
the men were able to work without dis- 
comfort and the job was completed in 
satisfactory time. 
Such is the nature of service! 














Excavating for a 10 In. Line Through the City 
Garbage Dump 
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How To Get the Most Out of the Columbia 
University Home Study Course 








T present there 
A are more than 

850 students 
enrolled in the Home 
Study Course on 
Manufactured Gas of- 
fered by Columbia 
University under the 
auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Education 


school education. 


much of value 


courses. 


HE enrollment lists of the Home 

Study Course on Manufactured Gas 
bring forth many interesting facts. More 
than 850 students are registered, 63 per 
cent having had a college education, 
and 27 per cent having had a high 
This rather refutes 
the idea that college men do not find 
in 


The company realizes 
that several of the 
men are extremely 
capable and will fin- 
ish the course without 
difficulty. However, 
there are perhaps a 
few of the men who 
may find certain sub- 
jects hard to grasp 


correspondence 








of Gas Company Em- 
ployees of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. Professor Jerome 
Morgan, who has charge of the course 
for the University, is having the hearty 
support of the Headquarters staff and a 
number of the Association committees in 
the preparation of material for the course. 
Every effort is being made to offer the 
most practical instruction in the technical 
phases of gas manufacture, distribution 
and utilization. 

Arguments against correspondence 
courses have been raised from time to 
time, one of the strongest being the lack 
of personal contact between the instructor 
and the pupil. A teacher usually tries 
to maintain the interest of his students, 
this kind of inspiration being desirable. 
There is also a feeling of competition in 
aclass that is apt to be lacking in a course 
conducted by mail. For example: Jones 
sees that Smith, in the same class, can 
master a certain problem easily; Jones 
then says to himself that “if Smith can 
get this stuff, I can.” The competitive 
feeling aroused by different marks and 
grades proves of value in class work. 

The movement the Association is start- 
ing will offset the lack of these factors in 
the home study course. Consider a com- 
pany with ten men enrolled in the course. 
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and who may become 
discouraged before 
finishing the course. To aid these men 
and to give personal contact to the home 
study course, the company appoints a 
man who is capable and has the qualifi- 
cations of a good teacher. This man ar- 
ranges to get the ten men together at 
least once for the consideration of every 
lesson. He conducts what is in reality 
a small class. He helps where help is 
necessary. He criticises when he must. 
He inspires at all times. He also makes 
an effort to get the men to discuss the 
problems of the lesson. 

To tie up the work of the Correspon- 
dence Course in this way is to get the 
maximum benefit. From the student’s 
viewpoint there is the help and criticism 
he gets. From the company’s viewpoint 
there is the satisfaction of seeing every 
man complete the course with a good 
grade. 


THE GAS LIGHTS OF BROADWAY 


A PROGRAM entitled “The Gas Lights of 
Broadway” was broadcast by the Ruud Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 
22, over stations KDKA, KFKX, and WBZ. 
Excerpts from light operas that were famous 
when Broadway theatres were lighted by gas 
were rendered. 





The Practical Value of Accident Statistics 


A Discussion of a Few Points That Sometimes Are Not 
Considered In Safety Work 
By N. L. DEVENDORF, Consumers Power Company, Jackson, Michigan 


HE chief value in accident analysis 

and statistics lies in the facility with 

which sore or weak spots in the or- 
ganization may be shown up, thereby 
permitting concentration of preventive 
effort on these particular spots. 

Accident analysis does not always lead 
us directly to the primary or underlying 
cause, but it shows us where the trouble 
lies, so that we may look there for the 
cause. Find the real cause, and the reme- 
dy is usually not long in presenting itself. 

When we have before us a sheet show- 
ing that 30 per cent of our casualties are 
due to “material and tools,” that 11 per 
cent are due to “slips and falls,” that 18 
per cent are “eye injuries,” and so on, we 
know that here are general causes for 
the larger half of the number of acci- 
dents, and though in each case the field 
is quite general and will require a con- 
siderable amount of study, we will find 
that we are on the right track, and by 
carrying investigations farther in this 
direction, we may find the answer to 
such questions as: 

Are we careful enough in our selec- 
tion, and are we going far enough in our 
instruction and training, of those of our 
employees who use tools and handle ma- 
terials? 

Are we sufficiently liberal in our pro- 
vision for the replacement of defective 
and worn-out tools and in our facilities 
for the safe storage and handling of 
materials ? 

What classes of employees are being 
injured and where and under whose su- 
pervision are the accidents occurring? 

These and similar questions may be 
answered in a manner that will lead us 
to the underlying cause. We may have 
men of low intelligence and unskilled in 
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their duties on certain jobs, who are 
being injured. It may be that we will 
find that transient laborers, hired for 
short periods and laid off, are producing 
the casualties. We may find that a 
hustling foreman is driving a certain 
class of men beyond their capacity or in 
a manner that makes for undue haste and 
permits scant attention to safe methods. 
We are very apt to find that someone, 
very likely the foreman or a “straw- 
boss,” is not thoroughly sold on ancient 
prevention as an economic and humani- 
tarian proposition. 

The matter of slips and falls will bring 
up the questions as to where and to 
whom these accidents occur, what is 
causing them and why. This may show 
up poorly designed or improperly placed 
or maintained ladders, scaffolds, run- 
ways, stairs, dark passages, lack of guard 
rails, poor housekeeping or other familiar 
causes of slips and falls, but so localized 
that if five men are injured in a certain 
place and especially if all these men be- 
long to some one crew or class of labor, 
the necessity of action will be apparent 
and a little special study will quickly re- 
veal an effective remedy. 

This may also be true of eye accidents. 
Our analysis will show in what depart- 
ments these accidents are occurring, to 
what class of labor and what sort of 
work or material is involved, and whether 
they occur under circumstances which 
make mandatory the protection of gog- 
gles. 

In a small organization it is not diffi- 
cult to run these things to earth. Even 
in a large concern with one or two heavy 
concentrations of labor the task may be 
comparatively simple. But in the central 
station industry with an_ increasingly 
large organization scattered in dozens or 

(Continued on page 253) 
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Meter Reading as a Fine Art 
Suggested Outline of Reader’s Duties and Methods 


of Checking Performance 
By I. R. JONES, Alabama Power Company 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 
METER READERS SHEET 
GAS 


service is a matter of importance 

because of the amount of work in- 
volved in reading meters on customers’ 
premises at frequent intervals and be- 
cause of the bearing of this work on the 
revenue of the utility and its relations 
with customers. 

Concerning the qualifications of meter 
readers, it should be realized that the ac- 
curacy of their readings regulates, to a 
large extent, the number of complaints 
received from customers in regard to 
their bills. From a public relations point 
of view, consideration should also be 
given to the desirability of selecting as 
meter readers employes who are quali- 
fied to represent the utility satisfactorily 
in such matters as ordinarily arise in con- 
nection with the reading of meters. 

Meter readers have many opportunities 
for furthering or protecting the interests 
of the utility they represent, particularly 
where they find customers have vacated 
premises previously occupied or show in- 
dications of doing so. By obtaining all 
information available as to the present lo- 
cation of customers who have moved or 
the future address of customers that con- 
template moving, much time can be saved 
in the office in connection with the render- 
ing and collecting of a final bill and dis- 
connecting or removing the meter. More- 
over, in some cases, losses by reason of 
non-collection of accounts can be avoided 
through co-operation on the part of meter 
readers. 

In small or medium-sized communities, 
it is not practicable to assign reference 
numbers to customers’ accounts in as me- 
thodical a manner as would be possible 
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NAME 
* and 
ADDRESS 
Service 
Occupied a. Class. 


METER DATA 
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ORDER No.__ DATE S&T. 





LOCATION____ SIZE AND TYPE. 
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Mar. Jan, 


Reproduction of the Meter Recorder’s Sheet Dis- 
cussed by Mr. Jones 


in a large city where most of the property 
has been fully improved and where the 
density of population permits of meter 
routes being restricted to individual 
streets or sections of streets. Therefore, 
any method of numbering customers’ ac- 
counts suitable for small or medium- 
sized communities should be sufficiently 
flexible to permit of a substantial increase 
in the number of customers served with- 
out periodical renumbering of accounts or 
the necessity of arranging the accounts 
in the ledgers in a sequence differing 
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from that used in the meter reading 
books. 

It is important, however, that the ac- 
count number shall designate a location 
at which service is rendered, rather than 
an arbitrary folio or account number. 
Using account number 3-469 as an illus- 
tration, the first figure would represent 
the reference number assigned to the 
route, and the remaining figures the spe- 
cific number assigned to the customer’s 
account, according to the location of the 
meter on the route and the sequence in 
which the meters on that route are read. 


By starting the account numbers for 
each route with one and skipping sufficient 
numbers to take care of vacant dwellings 
and the additional customers that may 
reasonably be anticipated as the result of 
future development, no difficulty should 
be experienced in maintaining the cus- 
tomers’ accounts in the sequence in which 
the meters are read. 

In those cases where the numbers 
skipped prove to be insufficient for the 
requirements, as for instance, where an 
apartment house may be erected on a site 
for which only one or two account num- 
bers are available, a decimal point and a 
supplementary figure could be added to 
the right of the account number, as for 
instance 3-489.1, 3-489.2. 

As a convenience in locating specific ac- 
counts when only the address is known, 
it is advisable to maintain a card index 
showing the number of the route and the 
account number applying to each address 
or location served. Such an index could 
also be utilized as a record of service con- 
nections. 

The meter reading routes should be 
read in order of the reference numbers 
assigned thereto, and, so far as possible, 
the readings should be obtained on the 
same date each month. Even in those in- 
stances where the number of customers 
served would not justify continuous me- 
ter reading and billing, the work of the 
meter readers should be sprea¢é over the 
greater part of the month so as to equalize 


to some extent the billing and other office 
work relating to the preparation of cus- 
tomers’ bills. 

In order to take advantage of any short 
cuts that may be found possible from 
time to time, however, some utilities in- 
clude in the meter reader’s binder instruc- 
tion sheets or reference slips indicating 
which meters it is expedient to read out 
of order, at what point in the route such 
meters should be read, and at what point 
the regular sequence should be resumed. 


ESTIMATED METER READINGS 

With a view to avoiding the occasional 
instances where a meter reader endeavors 
to report estimated rather than actual 
meter readings, and as a means of pro- 
tecting the utility against unjustified com- 
plaints by customers in regard to meter 
readings, the use of the perforated type 
of meter reading sheets shown in the ac- 
companying cut is sometimes found de- 
sirable. 

By adopting the perforated type of me- 
ter reader’s sheet, the coupons bearing the 
previous month’s readings may be de- 
tached before the binders are released to 
the readers for entry of current readings, 
thereby depriving the meter readers of all 
information as to the status of the meters 
when they were read the previous month. 

Utilities operating in large cities that 
do not utilize the perforated type of me- 
ter reader’s sheets find it advisable to 
transfer meter readers from one route to 
another at certain intervals as a precau- 
tion against estimated meter readings. 


SKIPPED METER READINGS 

Some utilities have adopted the practice 
of requiring the meter readers to leave at 
each location to which access could not 
be obtained a return postal card on which 
the customer is requested to notify the 
utility when it would be convenient to 
have the reading taken, or else indicate 
with the aid of the illustration on the card 
the position of the meter dials in order 
that this information may be used by the 
utility for billing purposes. 
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Considering the matter from a public 
relations viewpoint, the use of return 
postal cards in connection with skipped 
meter readings is highly desirable, be- 
cause it serves to impress upon customers 
that their bills are based on the actual 
reading of the meters on their premises. 
Nevertheless, the usefulness of such cards 
is limited to the extent to which cus- 
tomers are qualified to complete the cards, 
and their willingness to co-operate with 
the utility. 

Usually, however, the meter readers 
are required to retrace as much of their 
route as may be necessary in an endeavor 
to obtain readings missed on the first visit. 
Such meters as are not read on the return 
trip would be listed on a skipped meter 
reading sheet with a view to having the 
readings for these meters obtained at a 
later date, either by the regular meter 
reader or by other employes. 


The skipped meter reading sheets 


should be the same size as the regular 
meter reading sheets and 


should be 
punched to fit the same binders. The de- 
tails to be provided for on the skipped 
meter reading sheet would include month, 
town, account number, name and address 
of customer, location of meter, meter 
number, index, date read and remarks. 

As soon as the skipped readings have 
been obtained, the skipped meter reading 
sheets would be delivered to the book- 
keepers in order that the meter readings 
and consumption may be entered on the 
customers’ accounts and the billing work 
completed. 


REREADING OF METERS 

In case the meter reading indicates an 
unusual increase or decrease in consump- 
tion of electricity or gas, the bookkeeper 
should arrange for the rereading of the 
meter affected. If the rereading of the 
meter indicates that the original reading 
was erroneous, the correct consumption 
would be used in computing the charge 
to the customer. Should the result of re- 
reading the meter indicate that the orig- 
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inal reading was correct, then arrange- 
ments should be made to inspect and test 
the meter. 


FINAL METER READINGS 

When a customer requests that service 
be discontinued on account of removal 
from the premises or for any other rea- 
son, a notation would be made on the me- 
ter shop order to the effect that final 
meter readings are to be obtained. Those 
final meter readings would be dealt with 
in much the same manner as the regular 
meter readings and would form the basis 
for the computation and issuances of the 
final bill. 


Should the customer be leaving town or 
discontinuing service permanently, the 
final bill would be prepared immediately, 
the customer’s deposit applied thereon, 
and a settlement made for any balance 
due to or from the customer. If, how- 
ever, the customer arranges to continue 
service at another address, the final bill 
could follow the usual routine and be for- 
warded to the customer at the new ad- 
dress. 


Following the obtaining of the final 
reading and its application on the cus- 
tomer’s account, the related meter reading 
sheet should be transferred from the cur- 
rent binder to a closed account binder. 


BOOKLET FOR VISITORS 


A BOOKLET covering the manufacture and 
distribution of gas has been printed by the 
Cambridge Gas Light Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. It is given to people who visit the 
plant and offices of the company. 

Both coal and water gas manufacture is 
taken up in the booklet, charts and photo- 
graphs helping to make various points clear. 
Non-technical language is used so that the 
layman can gain a clear conception of the 
problems the company has to meet to render 
good service. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


THE Executive Boarp of the A. G. A. will 
hold its next meeting at Association Head- 
quarters April 21, 1926. 
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Elimination of Phenol-Bearing 


Wastes 
(Continued from page 214.) 


PEAT 

Similar use of peat as a filter material 
has been proposed by Dieterle and Sem- 
enow.'® The results are very similar 
to those for lignite except that the re- 
vivification of peat can be effected for a 
greater number of times and in slightly 
less time (15 to 20 days) than is the 
case with lignite. Likewise in regions 
where this material is available it seems 
probable that this process, as was the case 
with lignite, could be satisfactorily em- 
ployed in the purification of ammonia 
still waste, the peat being used once and 
then for fuel. The space required and the 
continuous handling of bulky material— 
peat, the necessary tamping and prepa- 
ration of the filter bed are unfavorable 
to large-scale operation of this process. 


BACTERIAL FILTER 
In the revivification of peat and lignite 
the phenolic material collected presumably 
by sorptive processes disappears, and the 
material is active and may be used again. 
This is due principally to the oxidation 
of the phenolic material through the 
agency of micro-organisms. The 0.5 per 
cent (about) or more phenols contained 
by the peat or lignite, as removed from 
the filters, is destroyed, despite its toxic 
character. The logic of using the oxy- 
gen of the air with which to destroy the 
phenols and micro-organisms of nature 
as the agency is thus apparent. The texts 
say that in nature, phenols and similar 
aromatic bodies are attacked by “oxi- 
dases” or enzymes, which in a chemical 
reaction sense are “oxygen carriers,” and 
of these “laccase” and “tyrosinase” are 
stated to be especially active towards aro- 
matic compounds. The obvious effort was 
to reduce to a continuous process the 
cyclic or alternate collection and destruc- 
tion of the phenols and the non-comitant 
"U.S. Patent 1,437,394, (1922) (R. L. Brown); and 
British Patent 161,976, 1921 (The Koppers Co.). 
8 Proc. Roy. Soc., vol. 83, 1910, p. 149. 


29 J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1911, pp. 105, 174, 180, 181. 
» Bailey, T. L. Chem. and Ind., vol. 44, 1925, p. 835. 
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reduction and re-growth of the revivify- 
ing micro-organisms in the filter medium. 
The “bacterial filter” is the embodiment 
of that idea.*7 Peat is used as a filter- 
ing medium admixed with coke to per- 
mit a ready supply of oxygen (air). Peat 
assists in the collection of the phenols and 
offers an ideal habitat or physical environ- 
ment for the micro-organisms. Continu- 
ity of operation is obtained by the dilu- 
tion of the still waste with previously 
purified effluent. The diluted still waste 
may contain from 5 to 30 per cent crude 
waste and up to about 3 parts of phenols 
per 10,000. Summer temperatures, 25 
to 29°C., are used. The rate of flow 
is adjusted so that from 10 to 20 gallons 
of crude waste is purified per cubic yard 
of filter per 24 hours, with a purification 
of from 97 to about 85 per cent, based 
on the “oxygen consumed” values for the 
liquor. The advantages of peat or other 
humus material lies in its sorptive power 
for phenols, its favorable physical and 
organic environment for the bacterial 
content of the filter, and its greatly in- 
creased capacity over an impregnated 
inert material. 

It should be stated that Fowler, Ardern, 
and Lockett'® in England have found sev- 
eral organisms active in the oxidation of 
phenol and identified one definitely, B. 
liquifaciens fluorescens, and another as a 
chromogenic organism possessing the 
characteristics of B. hevolus. A large- 
scale bacterial filter was operated in Eng- 
land for a number of years with results 
that have been reported’® as satisfactory 

More recent tests on a practical or semi- 
practical scale have been carried out in 
England and the results have been re- 
ported by Bailey.2° Using a “matured 
filter,” Maclean, Wilson and Read found 
that— 

(1) “A spent gas liquor, diluted until the 
oxygen absorbed in 4 hours is 400 parts per 
100,000, is amenable to biological treatment.” 

(2) “One filtration of this liquor at the 
rate of 15 gallons per cubic yard per day of 
8 hours reduces the oxygen absorbed by 
to 95 per cent, and removes 95 per cent of the 
thiocyanate, yielding a highly nitrated efflu- 


ent.” 
(Continued on page 254) 
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The Growth of Public Utility Advertising 


Some Facts and Figures from the Records of the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association 


By W. P. STRANDBORG, Director, Oregon Public Utility Information Bureau 


URING the last year 
[) the public utilities of 

this country have 
availed themselves of the 
opportunities offered 
through newspaper adver- 
tising columns to the extent 
of approximately $16,000,- 
000. The records of our 
Public Utilities Advertis- 
ing Association show that 
during 1925 we expended 
for advertising of all kinds 
approximately $25,000,000, 
and that over 63 per cent 
of that amount was used in 
the columns of the daily 
press. 

Less than ten years ago, according to 
the best estimates at hand, the utilities 
were not spending more than $5,000,000 
or $6,000,000 for advertising of all kinds, 
and the greatest growth in volume has 
been during the past five years. It will 
not surprise any of us if, in 1926, our 
utilities use advertising to the extent of 
$27,000,000 or $28,000,000, possibly 
closer to $30,000,000, with over $20,000,- 
000 of this going over the counters of the 
daily newspapers of America. 

In an advertising way the surface has 
hardly been scratched. There are about 
6000 light and power companies in the 
United States and they all need advertis- 
ing. There are considerably over one 
thousand manufactured gas companies 
and I don’t know how many natural gas 
companies; they all need advertising; 


, Abstract of address presented before annual meet- 
ing of Inland Daily Press Association, at Chicago. 
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there are nearly 900 elec- 
tric railway companies and 
they are in sore need of the 
moving power of advertis- 
ing to sell mass transporta- 
tion, and there are some 
15,000 individual telephone 
companies. 

These major utilities, as 
we call them, have an ag- 
gregate capital investment 
of not far from $20,000,- 
000,000, or nearly as much 
as the combined investment 
in all the steam roads in 
the country; the utilities 
have, as I have stated, close 
to 35,000,000 customers; 
they have over 1,000,000 employees and 
over 6,000,000 security holders, and their 
financial requirements for each year will 
range above $1,000,000,000 for many 
years to come. 

Public utilities differ to a rather 
marked degree from other lines of busi- 
ness in that it is often more important to 
devote your major advertising activities 
to the intangible than to the concrete and 
tangible elements such as investments, 
merchandise, business building, etc. In 
other words, some companies find them- 
selves in a situation where it is deemed 
best to use their heaviest gunfire in the 
advertising mediums for good-will and 
institutional purposes—telling the public 
the real inside and truthful stories of the 
business itself in order that the public 
may better understand and appreciate the 
intricate problems to be mastered. The 
ultimate purpose, of course, is to secure 
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a favorable public opinion that will ren- 
der material assistance in the solution of 
these problems in both an economic and 
political way. 

Moreover, it is in the political field 
where there is even greater divergence 
from other advertisable industries than 
in the economic field, for all utilities are 
under formal and regular official scrutiny 
and supervision by a host of political 
groups that require the keenest foresight 
and soundest business judgment on the 
part of the utility managers to “keep 
peace in the family’—this is entirely 
aside from the business operations of the 
utility. 

There are some fifty-seven regulatory 
commissions in the United States and 
besides these the average light and power, 
gas, telephone or electric railway com- 
pany is under the jurisdiction of state, 
county or municipal bodies, and fre- 
quently it is highly important that the 
companies meet attacks, controversies 
and issues arising through or within any 
one or more of these formal sources, to 
say nothing of the political propaganda 
so frequently disseminated by the indi- 
vidual politicians, statesmen, and other 
groups, an important one of which is 
the press. Not only must attacks be met, 
but misinformation, misunderstanding 
and misinterpretations must be corrected. 

These political problems carry with 
them a further need for meeting intangi- 
bles with advertising, for there is a sub- 
stantial amount of mystery and ignorance 
in the public mind about the cost of giv- 
ing service, the structure of rates, classes 
of service, together with the actual utili- 
zation of utility service, and much educa- 
tional advertising material must be used 
to let in the light of day. Lines of dis- 
tinction as between educational, good- 
will and institutional advertising need not 
be drawn here, save to say they are in- 
cluded in the intangible class, very large- 
ly, and compose in many cases the major 
advertising problem of the utility com- 
pany. It should be explained, perhaps, 
that when we refer to the “intangibles” 
we mean intangible from the standpoint 
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of being able to check up direct and tan- 
gible results. In good-will or educational 
advertising it is not a part of your pur- 
pose to sell a million shares of stock, a 
hundred thousand electric ranges, or a 
billion cubic feet of gas; you may havea 
definite objective to reach in certain 
good-will and educational campaigns like 
securing the passage or defeat of a legis- 
lative measure or a change in rate sched- 
ules, but such emergencies arise only oc- 


casionally and do not represent the bulk 


of “intangible” advertising. 

Among the straight “merchandising” 
advertising activities a very important 
one is in the financial field. It has been 
noted that the major utilities need up- 
ward of a billion dollars a year to meet 
the public demands for additional service 
facilities. It is out of the question for 
the utilities to finance their requirements 
out of surplus earnings, for the utilities 
are not permitted to earn above a reason- 
able rate of return on the actual valuation 
of physical properties devoted to giving 
service. Nor is it possible for the utili- 
ties to compete for additional capital in 
the open market. The question, then, re- 
solves itself to securing the necessary 
finances at home, from the customers, the 
employees and the local public, and it is 
in this field that is now commonly desig- 
nated as “customer ownership” financing 
that the greatest strides in utility adver- 
tising have been made in the last few 
years. 

The importance of this form of f- 
nancing lies in the fact that with a big 
majority of the utility companies their 
programs of expansion are limited only 
by their ability to raise funds in this way, 
and the advertising department is the 
strong right arm of the investment de 
partment in this undertaking. My own 
company is spending at the rate of 4, 
000,000 a year on improvements and ex- 
tensions and we would spend more if we 
could get it, and it is money that is going 
right back to work in my own home 
town. 


(Continued on page 250) 
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Unapproved Gas Tubing Usually Hazardous 


By R. M. CONNER, Director, Testing Laboratory 


tion indicate that more than one- and perhaps from all angles is the most 
third of the asphyxiation acci- dangerous article for the reason that it 
dents involve the use of defective tubing. has the appearance of being of substantial 
The recent investigations in Baltimore, material. Where end connections are 
Md, and Los Angeles, Calif., indicate merely glued on, they very soon work 
that practically all of the tubing ex- loose and will not stand any appreciable 
amined was found to be one of the three — shock. 
cheaper grades described in this article. Tubing should never be used that has 
One of the major purposes of the been in storage more than one year as 
American Gas Association’s new Testing rubber very peculiarly deteriorates much 
_ Laboratory is to safeguard in every way faster in storage than it does in use. 
ilities possible the interests of our industry’s When new, the leakage from most grades 
ase customers, and assist in maintaining the of cheap tubing has been found to be 
‘ation proper standards of our public service. rather small, although this tubing deteri- 
sIVING With this thought in mind a number of orates so rapidly that, considering the 
utili tests were made on the three common cost of replacement, etc., it is in reality 
tal in types of inferior gas tubing sold on the more expensive in the long run than ap- 
ni, re- market. These are identified generally proved types. 
sary as follows: 
s, the 1. Plain rubber tubing either black or SLTIES I BEPeeee 
1 it is red in color. The widespread sale of cheap types 
desig- 2. Fabric coated with rubber. of tubing by large department stores 
ncing 3. Metal spiral tubing rubber packed should be discontinued. Practically all 


udver- with end connections glued on. of this tubing is unfit for household use 
t few 


RR ion inc received by the Associa- Type No. 3 is the most widely used 
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Typical Specimens of Tubing That Have Not ye = Tests of the Laboratory and Have Not Been 
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Another Specimen of Tubing That Has Been Found 
Deficient 


and constitutes a distinct menace to the 
user. Certainly no consumer can afford 
to risk his own life or that of his family 
to save a few extra cents on a length of 
tubing, particularly when the cost of bet- 
ter tubing can be proven to be less in the 
long run. Therefore, gas companies and 
dealers must asist in bringing their cus- 
tomers to a realization of the fact that 
in the end it does not pay to use cheap 
tubing. 

In order that our people may be ad- 
vised of the better grades of tubing, a 
list of types that have been approved by 
the American Gas Association Labora- 


<oeeenes 


LIST OF APPROVED FLEXIBLE Gas 
TUBING 





Type Manufactured by 
3/8” Gaspruf Stove Tubing with 
Eureka Ferrules ....Atlantic Tubing Co, 
5/16” “W” Gas Tubing with 
Eureka Ferrules ...Atlantic Tubing Co, 
5/16” Gaspruf Stove Tubing with 
Eureka Ferrules ...Atlantic Tubing Co, 
5/16” Kantleke Tubing with 
Aluminum Ferrules crimped on 
Chicago Tubing & Braiding Co, 
5/16” Evertite Tubing with 
Aluminum Ferrules crimped on 
Eastman Mfg. Co, 
5/16” Indestructo Tubing with 
Aluminum Ferrules crimped on 
Federal Tubing Co, 
5/16” No. 324 Sta-Tite Gas Tubing 
with Shrader Ferrules 
New York Gas Tubing Co, 
5/16” No. 325 Sta-Tite Gas Tubing 
with Aluminum Ferrules crimped on 
New York Gas Tubing Co, 
5/16” Penflex Metal Hose with 
Aluminum Ferrules crimped on 
Penn. Flexible Metallic Co, 
5/32” Titeflex Metal Hose with 
Shrader Ferrules 
Titeflex Metal Hose Co, 
5/16” Titeflex Metal Hose with 
Shrader Ferrules 
Titeflex Metal Hose Co. 
1/4” Titeflex Metal Hose with 
Shrader Ferrules 
Titeflex Metal Hose Co. 











tory showing the manufacturer is pub- 
lished here. 

The grades of tubing in the list are 
identified by the American Gas Associa- 
tion, Inc., Testing Laboratory’s Approval 


RESULTS OF TESTS ON NEW SAMPLES OF CHEAP TUBING 





























No of Type A.G.A. 
Test Kind of Test Type No.1 Type No. 2 No. 3 Requirements 
1. Leakage, cu.ft. per hr. 0.0050 0.0024 7.50 Under 0.02 
2. Leakage after crushing, cu.ft. per hr. 0.0077 0.0034 _ 0.0098 Under 0.02 
3. Gripping power of Ends-pounds 26-32 28-16 4-14 Withstand a 
20-lb. pull 
4. Pulling Test 50 50 Ends Withstand a 
broke at 50-Ib. pull 
36 Ibs. for 5 minutes 
$. Leakage after pulling, cu.ft. per hr. 0.0058 0.0046 10.2 Under 0.02 
6. Leakage after heating, cu.ft. per hr. 0.0014 0.0032 0.0110 Under 0.02 
7. Leakage after twisting, cu.ft. per hr. 0.0062 0.0038 0.0136 Under 0.02 
8. Shock Test Ok. Ends broke Ends Withstand 
off broke shock of a 
off 5-lb. weight 
dropping through 
30 inches 





Note: All tubing used during these tests was new. Type No. 1 failed to pass 16 per cent of the 
American Gas Association ——_ Requirements; Type No. 2 failed on 33 per cent of the Requirements, 


and Type No. 3 failed on per cent. 
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CAPACITIES OF VARIOUS LENGTHS OF APPROVED FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING 
FOR 0.55 SPECIFIC GRAVITY GAS WITH 1 INCH PRESSURE DROP. 





Type of 
Tubing 4 


4y 


Length of Tubing . Feet 
6’ Ul 


10’ 





3/8" Gaspruf 61.6 


54.6 48.4 44.2 





3/16” Gaspruf 63.3 53.5 


47.0 42.1 38.4 





sie” “WwW” 538.7 49.7 


43.6 39.1 





5/16" Kantleke 59.2 50.2 


44.0 39.5 36.0 





5/16” Evertite 49.7 42.2 


37.0 33.2 30.3 





5/16” Indestructo 53.8 45.6 


40.0 35.9 32.7 





3/16” No. 324 Sta-Tite 57.8 49.0 


43.0 38.5 35.2 





5/16” No. 325 Sta-Tite 53.8 45.6 


40.0 35.9 32.7 





3/16" Penflex 64.7 54.8 


48.0 43.0 39.2 





5/32” Titeflex 8.72 6.32 


4.30 3.34 2.68 





1/4” Titefiex 29.6 25.2 


22.0 19.7 18.0 





3/16” Titeflex 49.7 42.2 


37.0 33.2 30.3 





Seal, which gives the name of the Lab- 
oratory, the year of manufacture of the 
tubing and the Approval Certificate num- 
ber. 

Look for this information before you 
buy tubing and demand grades bearing 
such seal. 

The above table gives the capa- 
cities of various lengths of approved 
samples of flexible gas tubing. These 
capacities are computed for a gas of 0.55 
specific gravity with a one inch pressure 
drop. On account of the non-uniformity 
of the interior of flexible tubing, capa- 
cities may vary slightly in some instances 
from the above amounts. 


Tubing capacity for gases of different 
densities varies inversely as the square 
root of the specific gravities. 


oy 


sp.gr.. 


Sp.gT.. 


Q. 
Where 


Q, = Given gas capacity. 

sp.gr.. = Specific gravity of given gas. 

Q, = Desired gas capacity. 

sp.gr.. = Specific gravity of gas to be used. 


To convert the above table to local con- 
ditions multiply the capacities shown by 

0.55 

sp.gr. of local gas. 


ROPER MEMORIAL UNVEILED 


On Fepruary 27 a memorable event oc- 
curred in the offices of the Geo. D. Roper 
Corporation, Rockford, Ill, when the em- 
ployees of the company gathered to witness 
the unveiling of a bronze plaque as a memorial 
to the late George D. Roper. 

The inscription on the plaque is as follows: 

“The employees erect this tribute to his 
memory as an expression of changeless respect 
and affection for their friend, guide and coun- 
sellor. His ambition accomplished, they dedi- 
cate themselves to carry on his work to the 
full fruition. 


WHO TO MARRY 


Miss DorotHy Drx answers questions in 
her column in the New York Evening Post. 
Recently a young man, Mr. S. O. Ess, wrote 
asking her opinion on an attitude taken by 
some girls, the attitude being that they would 
not do any housework after they were mar- 
ried. Miss Dix replied that she did not 
think these girls were representative of the 
average girl of today. 

The answer by Miss Dix closed with this: 
“But anyway, Mr. S. O. Ess, take this tip 
from me: Don’t take a chance on marrying 
any woman who speaks blasphemously of a 
gas range.” 


NEW ANAESTHETIC 


A NEW ANAESTHETIC, twice as powerful as 
ethylene, sure in its action and swift in per- 
mitting recovery, since full consciousness 
returns within a minute after the flow of gas 
is stopped, is the science’s latest invention, 
says Popular Mechanics. 

The new anaesthetic, called propylene, is 
produced from ordinary manufactured gas, 
and besides its other feature, rarely produces 
any after-sickness or nausea. 











Announce Eastern States Gas Conference Program 
Geographic Division of the American Gas Association to Meet 


in Philadelphia April 21 and 22 


' * HE Program Committee, headed by 
C. E. Bartlett, has prepared a pro- 
gram for the Eastern States Gas 

Conference which promises interesting 

and profitable sessions. The Conference 

will be held in the Bellevue-Stratford 

Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., Wednesday, 

April 21 and Thursday, April 22. 

It will be opened with an address by 
the President, W. Griffin Gribbel, fol- 
lowed by “A National Sales Problem and 
Its Answer,” by John A. Weiser, and 
‘Recent Developments in the Trend of 
Gas Manufacture,” by J. A. Perry. 

A group of men will contribute to a 
discussion on “Precautions Prior to 
Paving” and R. S. Binkerd will address 
the Conference on “Public Relations via 
the Employee.” Another address _ will 
follow on “Office Systems,” by G. L. 
Harris and a paper on “Gas Refrigera- 
tion,’ by N. T. Sellman will complete 
the first day’s sessions. 


American Practice 


An address, “What is Gas Made of 
and How We Make it,” by W. H. Ful- 
weiler will open the sessions of the sec- 
ond day, followed by another on “How 
Gas Is Delivered,” by F. A. Lydecker, 
During the remainder of the day the fol- 
lowing addresses will be delivered; 
“Then and Now” by L. S. Bigelow; 
“Telling the World” by J. S. S. Richard- 
son and “Public Utility Economics” by a 
speaker to be announced. 

Broadcasting of a Gas Hour from Sta- 
tion WFI, Philadelphia, will take place 
between 1 and 2 p.m. on Thursday, April 
22, during which the “Gas House Quar- 
tette” and “The U. G. I. Music Masters” 
will perform and Miss Ada Bessie 
Swann will speak on “Gas in the Home.” 

The annual banquet will be held on 
Wednesday evening. Elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made to make this affair 
surpass, if possible, the banquets of the 
last several years. 


in the Gas Industry 


(Continued from page 202.) 


and cheap solution of the many-sided 
heat problems of industrial customers. 

As a general rule those gas works 
which are owned by municipalities do not 
possess the necessary degree of freedom 
of commercial activity, and also are not 
able to attain this in order to bring such 
a plan to a successful conclusion. Then 
again, as much from the standpoint of 
construction and operation as from that 
of developments in the industrial field 
and the saJle of coke and by-products, it 
would be well that the gas industry be 
relieved as far as possible of all official 
interference and red tape. This does not 
appear possible of attainment unless the 
gas companies of Europe, as those in the 
United States, attain the status of pri- 
vate corporations and enterprises. 


The gas industry in the United States 
is very active, which must be concluded 
from what has preceded. This may also 
be gathered from the fact that the gas 
consumption in the ten year period from 
1913 to 1923 has doubled. The use of 
gas for industrial purposes comprises 
approximately one-half of this increase, 
whereupon it follows that in industry gas 
will find its greatest consumption in the 
time to come. 


GIFT TO JOHNS HOPKINS 


_ Jouns Hopkins University announces that 
it has received a special gift of $350 from 
the Mobile Gas Company of Mobile, Alabama, 
Rufus C. Dawes, president, to be devoted to 
the aid of fundamental research in the depart- 
ment of Gas Engineering at the University. 
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Local Newspaper Advertising to Help National 


Industrial Gas Campaign 


Complete Tie-Up Is Assured by Using Mats Now Being 
Furnished by the Association 


paign for 1926 is laid out on the 

most comprehensive lines. Adver- 
tisements are appearing in 21 national 
trade magazines and six college publica- 
tions. The booklet, “Gas—the Ideal Fac- 
tory Fuel,” has been printed and is being 
distributed to those who request it. 

To complete the campaign, local com- 
panies are being supplied with mats that 
tie-up with each month’s advertisement 
in the trade papers. These mats are be- 
ing used in the local newspapers. The 
wording of the original advertisement is 
changed slightly and allowance made for 


———E———— 
Why Tie Up Capital? 


Is your capital working in your 
or tied up in a fuel supply? 


T isi industrial gas advertising cam- 


Your local gas company will 
supply fuel as you need it. You 
don’t pay for gas till after it is used. 


There are no tie-ups, or traffic 
delays i » ag —— of gas— 

ble supply always avail- 
able at the’ burner. 


The manifold advantages and 

— of gas as a factory fuel 
in our new x, 

“Gas $ "The Ideal Factory Fuel”. 


Write for your copy today—no charge. 


342 Madison Avenue = New York City 








Four Advantages of Gas 

Dependable~ Besnemient—- 

amy time any place sy tower fine! com per une 
quanery Of production 


fortable fi 
enact temperatures. soto = comforteble factory 
mmanically conrroites. working condinons 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS 
SS —  —— 
The May Trade Paper Advertisement 
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the insertion of the name and address of 
the local company. 

The campaign conforms to correct ad- 
vertising procedure in every respect. The 
trade magazines carry the message to the 
manufacturer in his plant. The local ad- 
vertisements show the manufacturer that 
his gas company is after his business and, 
moreover, that it is keeping step with 
the entire manufactured gas industry of 
the United States. 

HOW THE PLAN WORKS 

Often a factory manager will live next 
door to the superintendent of the gas 
company, and yet will not think of ask- 
ing for advice on fuel problems. Turn- 


———EEEEs 
Why Tie Up Capital? 


Is your capital working in 
business or tied up in a fuel maoiyt 


Your local gas company yal 
supply fuel as you need it. 
don't pay for gas till after it ie used. 


There are no tie-ups, or traffic 
delays in the delivery of gas—a 

dable supply always avail- 
able at the burner. 


The manifold advantages and 
economies of gas as a factory fuel 
will gladly be explained by our 
representative on request. 


(Signature and Telephone of 
Com, 


of production. 


‘lean— 
comfortable factory 
mnavically eoncrotied. working conditions 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS 
mmecestetinemeieeesaaiiesimaiiianihdtiaieiaet ia ch 


The May Newspaper Advertisement 
























ing over the pages of his trade magazine 
his attention is caught by the national 
message describing the general advan- 
tages of gas fuel. He writes to Head- 
quarters for “Gas—the Ideal Factory 
Fuel”—and again he is the recipient of 
general data on gas fuel. Up to this 
point he has received no specific informa- 
tion applicable to his own individual fuel 
requirements. A few days later, how- 
ever, he sees in his local paper the ad- 
vertisement of his gas company with the 
request that he write or telephone the 
company for further information. Im- 
mediately he connects the trade paper 
message with the message carried in his 
home paper and knows that the gas com- 
pany is personally interested in getting 
his business. In the meantime, the Asso- 
ciation has forwarded his name to the 
gas company and a representative calls 
on him—perhaps before he has communi- 
cated with the company. Thus the sales 
follow-up is complete, the gas holder in 
the trade paper advertisement turning out 
to be the gas holder in his own town. 
The mats of the advertisements are 
available in two sizes, three or five col- 
umn. Orders for mats should be sent to 
Association headquarters. The illustra- 
tions show the trade paper advertisement 
for May and the mat for the same month. 






























The list of magazines carrying the indus- 
trial advertising is: Chemical and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineering; Electrical World; Ameri- 
can Restaurant; Baker’s Weekly; Confec- 
ih tioner’s Journal; National Provisioner; The 
fe Spice Mill; Tea and Coffee Trade Journal; 
Glass Industry; Journal of the American 
Bs Ceramic Society; American Machinist; Forg- 
BS ing, Stamping, Heat Treating; Foundry; 
: Fuels and Furnaces; Iron Trade Review; 
Transactions of American Society for Steel 
Treating; Editor and Publisher; Industrial 
Gas; Industrial Power; Manufacturer’s Rec- 
ord; Iron Age. The following college publi- 
cations: Illinois Technograph, University of 
Illinois ; Tech Engineering News, Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology; Carnegie Technical 
Journal, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Michigan Technic, University of Michigan; 
News Letter, Johns Hopkins University ; 
Ohio State Engineer, Ohio State University. 
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INDUSTRIAL GAS BOOKS 
FOR SALE 


THE ASSOCIATION now has for disposal a 
complete series of industrial gas books. They 
are: 

Bakeries, Hotels and Restaurants 

Combustion 

Food Products 

House- Heating 

Industrial Data Sheets 

The price of the books is $1.50 a copy to 
A. G. A. members, with the exception of the 
Industrial Data Sheets which are seventy- 
five cents a set. Special prices can be quoted 
on lots of thirty or more. 





PAYING GAS BILL BY AIR MAIL 


SENDING A CHECK by air mail to take ad- 
vantage of a discount is the 1926 manner of 
paying gas bills. A customer of the Adiron- 
dack Power & Light Corporation, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., happened to be in California when 
a bill for gas house heating equipment that 
he had installed in his home came due. In 
order to benefit by the liberal discount offered, 
he mailed his remittance by Air Mail, getting 
his payment in three hours before the dis- 
count period expired. He saved many times 
the mailing cost of 24 cents. 

The letter was postmarked at San Francisco 
on the 24th of the month and was received by 
the company on the 27th, the last day of 
grace. 








Lansing, Mich, U.S.A. Dec. 18, 1905, 


Consumers Power Company, 
Lansing, Michigan. 
ALieotion IE. Ledvard. 


Gentlemen: 


It is with great pleasure that I take this opportunity of exprese- 
ing "t o>. on the aptter of gas in our varnish house to repisce the solid 
fuel (coke) which we have been using for some years past. 


We had considered the use of o1] and in fect were preparing to mike 
the of] installation at the tise of your osll, and to ‘rank #1 you, we 
id not thoroughly understand the disadvantages in connection with an of} ie 
stallation, and the advantages of gas until that time. 


We have had the pleasure of operating on gae for something Like one 
month and have every reason to believe that gas is the only reel fuel for mr 
mish cooking and that the cost of gas when all else is taken into consideration) 
is not going to be but little above that of solid fuel. 


There are « great many advantages on gas which reelly cannot be 
figured in dollars end cents, such as, cleanliness, reduced labor cost and 
Ainoreased production, ete 

The fact that we have hert instantaneously has enabled us te s* 
our longest heat off before noon, end whereas on coke this same heet will 
ren ee cane ok into the P.M. this fact really doubles production and by #0 
doing itv will eliminate the necessity of building another three stack house 
which was contemplated in the spring et a cost of over $2,000.00, 

I wight add that I would be only too glad to answer any questions 
from any other varnish company that wight want some informetion in regards to 
ge instaliletion. 

I want to express my gratitude to your company. for the fine 
‘ay in which we have been taken care of and to yourself personally for the 
prompt service you have rendered. 


Very truly yours, 
LANSING PAINT & COLOR COMPAMT. 


Per. Z 
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A Tribute to Gas as a Fuel for Industrial Purposes 
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The Orange Star Plan in Action 


Great Deal of Interest Is Being Shown by Gas Companies as the 
Work Gets Under Way 


HE Orange Star 
[onesie of the 

Commercial Sec- 
tion is now definitely 
under way. The pre- 
liminary announce- 
ments and outline of 
this plan which were 
sent to company mem- 
bers have necessarily 
been general in their 
nature, but the com- 








ARCHITECTURAL COMPETI- 
TION 


AP a result of the widespread ad- 
vertising and publicity given to 
the Architectural Competition of the 
A. G. A., more than one thousand re- 
quests have been received from archi- 
tects, throughout the U. S. and Canada, 
for copies of the program and data on 
domestic gas utilization. More are 
coming in every day. 

The story of domestic uses for gas is 
being fixed firmly in the architect’s 
mind by this competition. 


have brought an en- 
thusiastic response, 
and recent visits of 
the Section Chairman 
through the Central 
West have still fur- 
ther awakened inter- 
est among gas com- 
panies for the Orange 
Star Plan. At the New 
England Gas Asso- 
ciation meeting in 








mittees of the Section 





have been actively reducing the entire 
program to a specific, workable basis. 
Various materials for the use of local 
gas companies undertaking Orange Star 
campaigns have been prepared and are 
being distributed. These include a com- 
plete operating manual for the guidance 
of company executives and a booklet for 
consumer distribution. 

As a result of an inquiry sent to a se- 
lected list of companies having local con- 
ditions particularly adopted to the initi- 
ation of this plan, there are now several 
territorities which are only awaiting this 
operating material to start the campaign. 
Because of the limited staff of the 
A.G. A. available for this work, the 
scope of their effort must be confined to 
a relatively few cities and towns this 
year. 

When the details have been finally ap- 
proved, the field representative of the 
Commercial Section, J. W. West, Jr., 
will proceed to the territories adopting 
this program and assist in organizing the 
local activities. 

Even the necessary general preliminary 
amnouncements sent out to the industry 
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March, C. E. Paige, 
of The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
gave this plan a strong endorsement. 

As the Section studies the Orange Star 
plan further and is reducing it to work- 
able procedure, the soundness of the 
basic idea becomes more clearly apparent. 
The two major objectives—to trade- 
mark and establish in the public mind a 
conception of complete and adequate gas 
installation as a unit, and to feature high- 
quality appliances—are the centers 
around which all the operating details are 
framed, and every care has been used to 
avoid complicating the scheme or adding 
unnecessary steps. 

By the time this issue of the MonTHLY 
is in print, the Managing Committee of 
the Commercial Section will have re- 
leased the final drafts of the plan books 
and materials and the local campaigns 
begun. 

A modification of the Orange Star 
Plan has been arranged which permits of 
its extension to a number of the larger 
cities without detracting from the efforts 
of the Commercial Section staff in 
smaller territories. This activity comes 
through the co-operation secured from 
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the Home Owners’ Service Institute 
which is an organization carrying on a 
program of demonstrating a number of 
model homes in twenty-eight leading 
cities of this country. By the arrange- 
ment made with them the gas companies 
in these cities will be asked to assist by 
loaning gas appliances for the model 
homes (which will be piped and other- 
wise equipped for adequate gas conveni- 
ences) and in return will be permitted to 
share in the demonstration, be featured 
in the advertising and publicity, and, if 
desired, may make each of these model 
homes the nucleus of a local Orange Star 
Campaign. 


A SPECIAL EDITION 


Tue Marcu Issue of The Gas News, pub- 
lished for the employees and stockholders of 
the Southern California and Midway Gas 
Companies, was an Orange Show edition. 
Copies were sent to all customers of the 
Southern California Gas Company in the San 
Bernardino Valley Division. This was in 
honor of the Sixteenth National Orange Show 
which had just been held in San Bernardino. 

H. C. McAllister, manager of the San Ber- 
nardino Division of the Southern California 
Gas Company, was president of the show. 


REGARDING REPRINTS 


ONCE AGAIN we wish to remind our con- 
tributors and readers that reprints of any 
material published in the American Gas As- 
sociation MonTHLY may be obtained in ac- 
cordance with the following scale: 


100 copies, 1 page $2.00 
Additional 100’s 40 
100 copies, 2 pages 3.00 
Additional 100’s 40 
100 copies, 4 pages 7.00 
Additional 100’s Pr 
100 copies, 8 pages 10.75 
Additional 100’s 1.05 


These copies cover only actual printing 
costs. Reprints can be made according to 
this scale only if orders are received while 
material is still in type. Prompt action is, 
therefore, essential. Under any circumstances, 
permission of the author must be obtained 
before reprints can be made. 
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The Growth of Public Utility 
Advertising 


(Continued from page 242.) 


I need not dwell on the conventional 
merchandising activities of the utilities 
except to say that the most remarkable 
development has been made in this field. 

Last year, the Public Utilities Adver- 
tising Association became convinced that 
one of the first constructive steps that 
should be taken in the effort to put our 
advertising activities on a sound business 
basis was to study the costs and results 
of advertising as it is now being used. 

We found that for a large and repre- 
sentative group of companies scattered all 
over the United States, the average for 
the newspapers was over 63 per cent of 
the total. For direct mail the expendi- 
ture was 14 per cent and for outdoor ad- 
vertising it was nine per cent. 


Electrical advertising (general) showed 


57 per cent for the newspapers. 


Street railway and busses 
Interurban and busses 
Communication 
Good-will or public relations ......... 59 
Merchandise 
Security sales 
Average 


Another thought I would like to 
emphasize and that is the utility com- 
panies are getting away from the press 
agent and free publicity evil with amaz- 
ing rapidity. That vicious system has al- 
ways been an anachronism, but it grew 
out of causes for which a certain type 
of newspaper was just as much respon- 
sible as were the utilities. The news- 
papers wanted advertising and they were 
willing to exchange a certain amount of 
space in their news columns for a cer- 
tain amount of so-called advertising 
handed out to the business office, and | 
am pretty much in doubt as to which was 
the poorest in quality—the stuff they 
called news or the junk they called ad- 
vertising. 
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Controlling the Heating Value of Gas 


A System That the Worcester Gas Light Company Has Found 
Efficient and Practical 
By J. P. CRABB, Worcester Gas Light Company 


OST gas companies are required 
M to sell gas with a certain mini- 

mum heating value. Consequent- 
ly, the control of the B.t.u. per cu.ft. 
has become of primary importance. Per- 
haps of still greater importance in the 
manufacture of water gas is the fact that 
close to one-half the heating value of the 
gas is due to the oil gas mixed with blue 
gas. A slight increase or decrease in the 
amount of oil used per M. cu.ft. of gas 
made beyond that necessary to maintain 
the standard required will result, in the 


first case, to an appreciable loss and, in 
the second case, to gas below standard 
specified. The fact that a saving of over 
$3000 a year can be made by merely re- 








fooo] 


ducing the oil per M. five hundredths 
gallon (sendout of 3,000,000 cu.ft. per 
day, oil six and one-half cents per gal.) 
clearly emphasizes the importance of con- 
trolling the heating value of the gas. 

It is possible, with the system installed 
at the Worcester Gas Light Company, 
for the superintendent and foremen of 
the plant to know at all times the heating 
value of the gas being manufactured si- 
multaneously with the heating value of 
the gas being delivered to the customers 
one mile distant from the plant. The 
system consists of two Thomas calorime- 
ter outfits connected as shown in the dia- 
gram. The diagram shows that there ex- 
ists co-ordination of the superintendent’s 
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LEASED UNDERGROUND TELEPHONE CABLES 


ABOUT ONE MILE IN LENGTH 
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The Thomas Calorimeter Installation at the Worcester Gas Light Company 
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office with that of the foreman’s office 
and water gas floor and also with the 
manager’s office. The indicator lights lo- 
cated at the offices of the manager and 
superintendent are of the desk type, as 
furnished by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Co. All indicating lights are adjusted as 
follows :— 


Red alone 528. B.t.u. or lower 
Red and white 529.-534. 

White 535. 

Green and white 536.-538. 

Green Over 538. 


These ranges were found suitable for 
the conditions existing at the plant, but 
they may be varied if one so desires. 

The indicator lights in the foremen’s 
office and on the water gas floor were 
made up at the plant and differ only from 
the desk type in that they are not 
equipped with a clock and are suspended 
on a wall. The problem of supplying 
conductors from the manager’s office to 
the plant one mile away was very satis- 
factorily solved by our manager, E. H. 
Bauer, who made arrangements with the 
telephone company to lease four under- 
ground cables. At each end of the cables 
it was necessary to install relay cabinets 
so that the low voltage circuit on the 
leased telephone lines would operate con- 
tractors and permit the use of a 110-volt 
circuit for the indicator lights. The sup- 
ply of current to operate the relays is 
taken from storage batteries. The bat- 
teries are automatically charged for a 
period of two hours every twenty-four 
hours. The circuit for charging the bat- 
teries from a motor generator set of 230 
volts makes use of an old twenty-four 
hour recording chart clock and a two 
pole two throw magnetic switch con- 
nected as shown in the diagram. In the 
charging circuit there has been included a 
push button that may be used tempo- 
rarily, breaking the charging circuits so 
that readings may be taken. By pressing 
the button the charging circuit is broken 
and permits the recording lights to light. 

The blue gas from the generators is 
carburetted so that the water gas enter- 


ing the storage holders located at the plant 
is as near 535 B.t.u. per cu.ft. as possi. 
ble. At times this value is raised to as 
high as 540, should the heating value of 
the gas as shown by the uptown signalling 
lights be near the 528 standard. In or. 
der to give more flexibility to the system 
the operating floor of the gas plant is 
equipped with signalling lights that show 
approximately the heating value of the 
gas entering the storage holders. These 
lights permit the water gas operator to 
keep a constant watch on the B.t.u’s, 
although he is not permitted to change 
the rate of oil input on his own accord, 
The matter of fluctuating the oil is left 
to the judgment of the water gas fore- 
man who is guided by the instruments in 
his office. It is obvious that he would 
raise or lower the oil according to 
whether the B.t.u.’s at the test station are 
high or low. While the state requires 
528 B.t.u. at this point, it is not planned 
to permit the gas to go below 530 B.tu. 
In order that the water gas foreman may 
determine the B.t.u. of the gas leaving 
the two large storage holders, the calo- 
rimeter located at the plant is connected 
with the outlet of the governor house. 
During operation of the water gas ma- 
chines the gas from the storage holders 
is caused to pass through the plant calo- 
rimeter every third hour, and when the 
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machines are not in operation, the calo- 
rimeter records only the commercial gas 
from the holders. By changing the plant 
calorimeter every three hours during 
operation of the water gas machines, the 
water gas foreman has first-hand infor- 
mation of B.t.u.’s at three different points : 
(1) gas being made, (2) gas leaving 
holders, (3) gas at test station (one mile 
distant from plant). Should the B.t.u.’s 
be too low at the test station, the foreman 
would naturally raise the B.t.u. of the gas 
being made and limit the advance accord- 
ing to the rate of increase of the B.t.u.’s 
leaving the holder. 

The installation has been in effect for 
a period of ten months with a marked 
improvement in control of B.t.u.’s and 
the amount of oil used per M. cu.ft. of 
gas. Curve 2 shows that the B.t.u.’s 
for the present year were maintained at 
a lower, yet sufficiently high, level to 
keep above the standard required by the 
state. 

The accuracy of the Thomas calorime- 
ters is periodically checked by means of a 
Junker’s calorimeter located at the test 
station. This is the same equipment used 
by the state inspector. The majority of 
the tests taken by the inspector during 
the year have checked the calorimeter re- 
corder located at the test station within 
experimental error. All have been with- 
in one per cent of the recorder. 


A FOREWORD 


THE FOLLOWING is the foreword of the new 
booklet, “Gas—The Ideal Factory Fuel.” 

Gas is the only thing that burns. When 
you put paper, wood, coal or other fuel into a 
furnace, and set a match to it, all that burns 
is the gas. The solid parts remain in the form 
of cinders, dust, and ashes; or go up the 
chimney as smoke—to poison the atmosphere, 
and descend again as smut and soot to settle 
on your person, your clothes, and your proper- 


Gas, purified and properly manufactured, is 
the only intelligent, clean and scientific means 
of obtaining heat. It can be piped to any part 
of a building, and made the source of heat 
in large or small quantities at any hour of the 
night or day. 

ese and many other advantages have in- 
duced factory managers in various parts of the 
country to install gas wherever heat is re- 
quired in the manufacturing process. 


A few facts in connection with the use of 
gas in factories have been collected and 
printed in the following pages, and we be- 
lieve that manufacturers will find them both 
interesting and profitable, and convince them- 
selves, as others have done that—if it’s done 
with heat—You can do it better with gas. 


The Practical Value of Accident 


Statistics 
(Continued from page 236) 


perhaps hundreds of small units, the 
problem is assuming proportions that for 
a satisfactory solution demand first, a 
complete and accurate report of each 
accident after a first-hand, immediate in- 
vestigation ; second, by a careful group- 
ing and analysis of these reports by loca- 
tion, class of work, severity, cost and 
other aspects, and in the case of serious 
or repeated minor accidents, due to the 
same general cause or to the same indi- 
vidual or group, a thorough personal in- 
vestigation by the safety engineer, with 
the sole purpose of finding and eliminat- 
ing the underlying cause. 








A. G. A. OPERATING SERVICE 
BUREAU 


The American Gas Association has in- 
stituted an operating service bureau through 
the Carbonization Committee. This bureau 
has not been used by the members to the ex- 
tent that its potential value would indicate it 
should have been. 

A sub-committee has been appointed to 
handle this bureau. The committee is com- 
posed of men with wide experience in opera- 
tion of all types of plants and are, therefore, 
in position to give helpful information on all 
operating conditions. The committee intends 
to call on any one whom they feel can aid 
them in any problem. 

The committee urges all members of the 
Association who have some problem giving 
concern to refer it to this committee who will 
endeavor to answer or find some one who can 
give the information desired. 

All communications will be held strictly 
confidential and no information given as to 
the source of any question. 

Let this committee share your troubles. 
Mail to H. W. Hartman, Secretary of Tech- 
nical Section, who will forward them to the 
committee. 











Elimination of Phenol-Bearing 
Wastes 


(Continued from page 240.) 
(3) “A further filtration of this effluent on 
a similar filter at the rate of 12 gallons per 
cubic yard per day of 8 hours gave an effluent 
free from thiocyanate and absorbing less than 
2 parts of dissolved oxygen per 100,000.” 


Bailey also states that— 


“An interesting experiment, carried out with 
simple appliances at a gasworks where no 
special bacteriological experience prevailed, 
gave, with a spent liquor of vertical-retort 
origin, during 56 continuous working (24 
hours per day) days at the rate of 7 gallons 
of crude liquor per cubic yard, a removal of 
94 per cent of the phenol, 87 per cent of the 
thiocyanate and 96 per cent reduction of the 
total oxygen-absorptive power....A similar 
procedure has been adopted elsewhere for 
the treatment of the whole of the spent liquor 
from a large sulphate of ammonia plant on 
matured filter beds, and it is stated that 
purification, as represented by the oxygen 
absorbed, can be efected up to 95 per cent.” 


MIXING WITH SEWAGE 

Many proposals have been made to 
treat still waste along with sewage. 
Frankland and Sylvester** report that up 
to 9 per cent of still waste can be satis- 
factorily treated along with sewage on a 
bacterial filter system. Ardern and Lock- 
ett”? reported in 1912 that 1 per cent of 
gas waste liquor retards the oxidation of 
sewage by aeration but does not inter- 
fere when fine-sand filters are used. Len- 
sing** reports in a thesis that no effect was 
noticed on the biochemical oxidation of 
sewage by the addition of 10 and even 
15 per cent of gas wastes and that 15 
per cent gas-house waste, which contained 
from 0.2 to 0.43 parts per liter of phenols, 
had no inhibiting effect on the number of 
bacteria. Actually, a greater number of 
bacteria were counted in the mixture of 
sewage and waste. The Milwaukee Sew- 
erage Commission has found** that phenol 
wastes may be disposed of at least in 
amounts up to 2 per cent by volume of 


J. Soc. Chem. Ind., vol. 26, 1907, p. 231. 


227. Soc. Chem. Ind., vol. 31, 1912, p. 471. 
2 Univ. of Ill. Bull. 15 (No. 11), June 1916. 
*% Seventh Annual Report Milwaukee Sewerage 


Comm. 1920. 
Ind. & Eng. Chem., vol. 8, 1916, pp. 648, 651-652. 
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the total sewage when the activated sludge 
method is used and thinks that up to 19 
per cent can be so handled. 

In a personal communication to the 
writer, V. H. Kadish of that commission 
states that at present: 


“The Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co. is con. 
ducting its phenol waste, amounting to 500,00) 
gallons daily, into our sewerage system after 
the suspended lime has been removed by sedj- 
mentation. This phenol waste, upon enter. | 
ing our interceptor, is diluted with sanitary 
and industrial sewage, and there passes 
through our activated sludge sewage disposal 
plant in which about 75 million gallons of 
liquid wastes are being treated daily. The 
above quantity of phenol waste has no ap- 
preciable effect on the process and the clear 
effluent being discharged is entirely free from 
phenol tastes.” 


On a small scale the writer has found 
that still waste diluted to 10 volumes and 
aerated in an activated sludge system is 
purified, as measured by its “oxygen con- 
sumed” figure, about 60 per cent the 
first hour and gradually up to over 90 
per cent in 7 hours. The phenols are 
reduced beyond chemical detection. Such 
a system will not run continuously unless 
the bacterial wastage be replenished. In 
a sewage treatment of this type there is 
an accumulation of sludge. It therefore 
seems that treatment of the two could 
be combined with satisfactory results 
technically. Similar processes have been 
reported for treatment of tannery and 
packing-house wastes.*” 

(This is the first part of Mr. Brown’s arti- 


cle. The second part will appear in the May 
issue.) 


OPENING THE TEAR DUCTS 


C. I. Puitirs, who conducts the column 
called “The Sun Dial” in the New York Sun, 
is responsible for this: 

“The response of Amos Q. Pipp to the news 
that the coke dealers who have been getting 
$20 a ton for the stuff all winter have been 
left with large stocks on their hands is, ‘Stop 
publishing items like that. You're just break- 
ing my heart.’ ” 

Indeed, it is a case of he who laughs last 
laughing best. The gas companies that did 
not raise the price of coke to exorbitant 
heights now garner in the results in good will 
—theirs is the permanent laugh. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 





Canadian Gas Association 
aed ¢ ee 25, 1919. 
umphreys. Montreal Light, Heat & 
Sune Montreal, Que. 
Sec. a, Ww. Allen, 7 Astley ‘e Toronto. 
Conv., Montreal, Que., July 8 and 9, 


Empire State Gas and eee —"! 
Date of Affiliation—Nov. 
Pres—E. C. Scobell, i nenlbng ‘cue % Electric Corp., 
Rochester, N 
Chairman Gas Section—J. E. Cooper, Utica Gas & 
.¥ Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Sec.—C. H. B. Cha im Grand Central Terminal, New 
Annual Meeting, 08 


Illinois Gas Association 
Date ¢ Affiliation—Mar. 19, 191 
Pres.—R. E. Chew, Union Gas & Electric Co., Bloom- 


ington, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.— ngs Prather, 305 Illinois Mine Workers 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 

Conv., 1927. 


Indiana Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 24, 1919. 
Pres.—H. a a Northern Indiana Gas and Elec- 
ce Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. 
See-Tr—-E. of Burke, Room 1314, Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Conv., 1926. 


Iowa District Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—May 21, 1919. 
Pres—C. M. Rag ad Des Moines Gas Co., Des 


7 nes, Iow 
Sec.-Tr.—H. "Sterrett, "551 Seventh St., Des Moines, 


— 
Conv., Des Moines, Ia., April 21-23, 1926. 


Michigan Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Sept. 18, 1919. 
Pres.—B. G. Campbell, Consumers Power Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 
Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Conv., Mackinac ined, ich., June 24, 25, 26, 1926. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
Pres.—Wiley F. — easy Power & Light Co., 


St. 
Sec.-Tr.—F. D. Beatdilec, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Conv., 1926. 

New England Gas Association 

Pres—F. C. Freeman, Providence Gas Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Pres. Operating Div. * J. Smith, Concord Gas Co., 
Concord, N. 

Sec.-Treas. Operating Div. —F. E. Drake, Lynn Gas 

munests Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Pres. Sales Div.—J. J. Quinn, Citizens Gas Light Co., 
incy, Mass. 


Sec.-Treas. Sales Div.—T. Sumner, 719 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Gane Mass. 
Conv., 1927. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 25, 1919. 

Pres.—H. D. Whitcomb, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—R. A. Koehler, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, 

Conv., Bellevue- Stratford ‘Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 21 and 22, 1926. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 
Date of Affiliation—September 16, 1925. 
Pres.—R. C. a Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, 


Okl 
Mgr.—E. T. McKay, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Conv., 1927. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Date of a - 18, 1919. 
Pres—F. J. Schafer, Southern California Gas Co., 
s Angeles, Calif. 
Exec. Sec.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, li 
Conv., Los Angeles, Calif., 1926. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—April 10, 1919. 
Pres.—Wallace G. Murfit, Bucks County Public 
=e Co., Newtown, Pa. 
Sec.-Tr. — L. Cullen, Harrisburg Gas Co., Harris- 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


urg, 
Conv., Bellevue- Stratford oe 
April 21 and 22, 1926 


Southern Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—May 20, 1919 
Pres.—S. E. Linton, Nashville Gas & Heating Co., 
——— Tenn. 
pacnatecasting ti Connolly, 141 Meeting St., Charleston, 


Conv., 1927. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 
Date of Affiliation—September 26, 1923. 
Pres.—Paul E. Nicholls, Galveston Gas Company, 
Galveston, Texas. 
Chairman Gas Section—H. E. Danner, ga Gas 
Fuel ar a Houston, Texas 
Sec.—E. N. Willis, Slaughter’ Bldg... Dallas, 


Tex 
Conv., Galveston, Texas, April 13-16, 1926. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Date of Affiliation—March 25, 1919. 
Pres.—G. H. Wilmarth, Northern States Power Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Chairman Gas Section—S. B. Sherman, Wisconsin 
Gas & Electric Co., Racine, Wis 
Exec.-Sec.—J. N. Cadby, 445 Washtegten Bldg., 

adison, Wis. 
Gas Section Conv., Fond du Lac, Wisc., May 13 and 
14, 1926. 


Geographic Divisions 


Eastern States Gas Conference 
Date of Formation—April 11, 1923 
.—W. Griffin Gribbel, John J: Griffin & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Sec.-Tr.—R. a Koehler, Public Service Electric & 
s Co., Newar 

Conv., Siliewee Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 21 and 22, 





Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


LARGE COMPANY operating in Middle West de- 
sires to ompley two Industrial Gas Engineers for 
Industrial Gas Sales and Survey Work. Will be 
employed on straight salary. State age, salary 
ges and past experience. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 071. 


ENGINEER—Large operating company desires the 
services of an engineer with experience in the 
application of gas and the selling of industrial 
gas appliances. State age, past experience and 
salary expected. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 072. 


WANTED by large gas company in middle west, 
“. for industrial gas appliances. Address 


Key No. 073. 


LARGE Middle Western Gas Company desires to 
—w an industrial gas engineer to work in 
industrial gas sales department. One with sales 
experience on large high pressure installations 
preferred. State age, salary expected and past 
experience. Address A. A. 

Key No. 075. 


GAS COMPANY, operating within the suburban area 
of the Metropolitan District of New York City, 
wants services of well-trained, experienced Shop 
Foreman to handle its distribution and appli- 
ance work. State age, experience, salary ex- 

cted. Give references, unless application is to 
considered confidential. Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 076 


WANTED—Meter repair man of good habits and 
some mechanical ability to do the work in a 
meter shop for a company having 6,000 meters. 
A good job—good pay—full time and good en- 
vironment. A fine chance for a young man wish- 
ing to locate permanently. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 077. 


RATE EXPERT—Large holding company requires 
the services of a man thoroughly experienced in 
gas and electric rates. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 078. 


WANTED—A fast growing Gas Syndicate operating 
a_ number of Gas Companies desires the services 
of an experienced gas appliance solicitor. Only 
trained and experienced men with good refer- 
ences need apply. A good opportunity for a live, 
wide-awake salesman. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 079 


SALESMEN—Large Public Utility Company operat- 
ing in Central New York and many other states, 
desires to employ several securities salesmen to 
sell company securities. Excellent opportunity. 
State salary, age, experience, married or single. 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 080. 


SALESMAN—Young man to sell equipment to Gas 
Companies and other industries. Practical ex- 
perience in gas distribution more important than 
actual selling experience. Salaried position with 
well established company. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 081. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Engineer for a 
as or gas and electric property by practical Gas 
einen thoroughly conversant with manage- 
ment problems, rates, industrial business devel- 
ment, design, construction and operation of 
coal and water gas plants, high and low pres- 
sure transmission and distribution. Consider- 
able experience with electric power plants and 
natural gas properties. Technical education and 
twenty-two years’ experience, fourteen years of 
which have been in gas and public utility work. 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 197. 


256 


OPERATING ENGINEER desires communie 
with a utility property requiring the se: 
an operating engineer. Property either el 
or gas or combined preferably in a medium 
city with 25, customers or upward. Loe 
preferably north central State or Canada, By 
tion general superintendent or manager, 
had twenty-one years’ active contact with 
ating problems of diversified nature in 
gas, water and telephone utility service as 
engineer, superintendent of distribution, 
engineer, general superintendent and m ; 
Am at present employed. Address A. G. Av 

Key No. 198. 4 


WANTED: Position as manager or superinte; 
of a coal, water or combination gas plant, 
technical man, thirty-five years of age, 
thirteen P mg all around pe experience, 
ices available upon reasonable notice to 
employer. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 199. 


TECHNICAL MAN—(34) desires position as 
ager or superintendent of gas plant in city” 
20,000 to 50,000 population; have had twelve 
experience in gas business of which last six fy 
been as manager of gas properties; experi % 
superintendent of _ and low pressure 
bution; business and technical education; 
ried; available immediately; references 
present and former employers; prefer South, 
dress A. G. A. 

Key No. 202. 


POSITION WANTED—High grade specialty sale 
man, specializing in sales of gas-fir : 
and automatic water heaters for past 15 
will be open for sales position with manufacty 
or gas company October 1, 1925; thoroughly 
versant with all phases of water heating 
house heating; best of references from post 
present employers together with details of 
will be submitted; road experience, no obj 
to travel. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 


WANTED—Am open for position as appliance 
man with _ oe manufacturer, expe 
covers over teen years in the sale of 
ranges, automatic water heater and heating ; 
pliances, or as manager of applance sales” 
partment with a gas operating company, 
ence includes executive and technical t 

arried. Al references. Address A. G. A 

Key No. 205. 


AN ENGINEER experienced in the developm : 
large volume commercial and industrial gas 
ness is open for position as Utility Manager 


department head. 
with A. G. A. 
Key No. 207. 


Record and references on 
Address A. G. A. j 


EXECUTIVE thoroughly experienced in coke 
and water gas manufacture, distribution of 
sale of metallurgical and domestic coke, r 
neer of wide experience with ability to deal 
ublic officials and general public. Now 
oe engagement. Best of references. Fort; 
years old and married. Address A. G. A. © 

Key No. 209. 


WANTED—Position as Gas Engineer or 
tendent of property serving 30,000 or more r 
Fifteen years’ experience in high and low pm 
sure distribution, coal and water gas produce 
Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 211. 


PROGRESSIVE GAS MANAGER—With Uni 
training, at present em loved, desires ¢ 
Am married and man of family; have 
ears’ experience coal and water manufactur 
high and low pressure construction and dist 
tion. Desires connection with Gas Comp; 
daily send out from one to three million 
Best of references. qe for engagement 
May Ist. Address A. G. A. EE 

Key No. 212. 4 
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